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The Passionate Pilgrim is a collection of fourteen lyrical Genewl 
pieces, with an appendix of six pieces of identical character une^ 
which are introduced by the separate title : * SONNETS To 
sundry notes of Musicke.' ' The twenty pieces are of varied 
poetic merit.' Many have a touch of that * happy valiancy * 
of rhythm and sentiment which is characteristic of the 
Elizabethan temper, but very few betray that union of 
simple feeling with verbal melody which is essential to lyrical 
perfection. Several are little more than pleasant jingles 
describing phases of the tender passion with a whimsical 
artificiality. The poems are in varied metres. Nine take 
the form of regular sonnets or quatorzainsj five are in the 

■ The word 'sonntt' is here used in the common sense of 'song'. 
The musical composer, William Byrd, published in 1587 his Pialmty 
Swets, and Songs ff Sadness and Pietle^ but though be tells the reader that 
if he be disposed 'to bcc mcrric, heere arc Sonets', and heads a section of the 
book 'Sonets and Pastorales', no poem bearing any relation to the sonnet 
form is included. No ' quatorzain' is included in the Appendix to Tifv Tatsinmte 
Pilgr'm, of which the title may be paraphrased as * Songs set to various airs'. 
The 'sundry rotes of Musicke' are only extant in the case of two poems; but 
it may be inferred that, before publication, ail the six 'Sonnets' were * set' 
by contemporary composers. Oldys's guess, that John and Thomas 
Morley were the composers, is unconfirmed. Indirect evidence supports 
the conjecture that a lost edition of the Sennets supplied the music. 
A poetic miscellany — 'Strange Histories' by Thomas Dcloney — of like 
character to The TassionaU Fiigrim and with similar typographical ornaments, 
has at the head of each piece in the iifci edition (unique copy at Britwell) 
a line of musical notes, which is absent from other known editions. Again, 
of the poetic collection entitled ' The Tcarcs or Lamentations of a Sorrowftil! 
Soule, by Sir William Lcighton ' two editions are known — one {161 j) giving 
the words only, and another (il^I^-] adding the music 

" The total is usually given as twenty-one, but the pieces commonly 
numbered fourteen and fifteen form a single poem and are printed together In the 
itf+otditionof Shakespeare's Po«nr, under the single heading 'Loath to depart '. 
J. P. Collier's proposal to divide the last piece also into two has been wisely 
ignored by recent editors. In the original editions the separate pieces were 
not numbered. Malone, in his reprint of The Pasjimatt Pi/grim in his Supple- 
wfi»;(i7Po), was the first editor to introduce a consecutive numerical notation. 
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common six-line stanza which Shakespeare employed in his 
y^eHui and Adonis \ two are in seven -syllabled riming 
couplets; one is in four-lined stanzas alternately rimed; 
and tJiree are in less regular metres, which were specially 
adapted for musical accompaniment. 

Internal and external evidence alike confute the assertion 
of the title-page that all the contents of the volume were by 
Shakespeare. No more than five poems can be ascribed with 
confidence to his pen. Of the remaining fifteen, five «'ere 
assigned without controversy to other hands in Shakespeare's 
lifetime; two were published elsewhere anonymously; and 
eight, although of uncertain authorship, lack all signs of 
Shakespeare's workmanship. A study of the fads attending 
the volume's publication shows, moreover, that it was not 
designed by Shakespeare, and that in its production he had 
no hand. 

The PasHoTtate Pilgrim owed its origin to the speculative 
boldness of the publisher, William Ja^ard, who, according to 
the title-page, caused the book to be printed. Jaggard 
deserves respectful mention by the student of Shakespeare 
in virtue of the prominent part he took in the publication 
of the First Folio Edition of Shakespeare's Plays in 1(123. 
He was at the head of the syndicate of stationers who defrayed 
the cost of that noble undertaking, and at his press the great 
volume was printed. The enterprise of the First Folio was 
the closing episode in Jaggard's career. It belonged to the 
zenith of his prosperity. He died at the moment that the 
work was completed.' The Passionate Pilgrim was a somewhat 
insolent tribute paid by Ja^rd to Shakespeare's reputation 



' Mr. Wiiliim Jiggird, of Liverpool, who is engaged on a full biographjr 
of bis namesake, kindly informs mc that the Elizabethan publisher's wilJ wu 
dated March 18, iiSiJ, and proved on November 17 following. 
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four and twenty years earlier. The publisher had just then 
begun business for himself, and his prospects were still insecure. 

Every detail in the history of the enterprise pertinently 
illustrates the unscrupulous methods which the customs of 
the trade encouraged the Elizabethan publisher to pursue. 
But it is erroneous to assume that it was reckoned by any 
extensive public opinion of the day personally discreditable 
in Ja^;ard to publish under Shakespeare's name work for 
which the poet was not responsible. In all that he did 
Jaggard was justified by precedent, and he secured the 
countenance and active co-operation of an eminent member 
of the Stationers' Company, whose character was deemed 
irreproachable. 

William Jaggard, who was Shakespeare's junior by some Jaegard't 
five years, having been bom in i ^^9, enjoyed a good prelimi- "''"*" 
nary training as a publisher. His father, John Ja^ard, citizen 
and barber -surgeon of London, died in William's boyhood, 
and he and a brother, John, both apprenticed themselves on the 
same day, September 29, 1 ^84, to two highly reputable printers 
and publishers, each of whom was in a large way of business and 
owned as many as three presses.' Henry Denhani, William's 
master, twice Under- Warden of the Stationers' Company, lived 
at the sign of the Star in Fatenioster Row. John's master 
was the veteran Richard Tottel, twice Master of the Stationers* 
Company, who won lasting fame at the outset of his career by 
his production in ij-j-? of that first anthology of English 
verse which is commonly known as Tottel's Miscellany.'- TottePs 

' For the details and dates in the career of Jaggard and his brother I am 
indebted to Mr. Arbcr's Trantcnpt of the Stat'mert' Registers. 

• The full title of this volume, of which Tiie pMisionalt P'tlgTim v/±s a 
descendant, ran : — ' Swgei and Soweites^ written by the tyght honorable Lorde 
Henry Howard, late Eir!c of Surrey, and other, Apud Richardum Tottel, 
iyy7. The book reached an eighth edition in 158;. 

i-i ■ 
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place of business was at the sign of the Hand and Star in 
Fleet Street, within Temple Bar, between the two Temple 
gates, and there his young apprentice helped him in iji? 
to prepare an eighth edition of his popular antholt^. 

In due course the brothers were admitted freemen of 
the Company, William on December tf, ly?!, and John 
next year, on August 7, i j-tji. They were thus fully qualified 
to play their part in the history of English publishing, when 
Shakespeare was winning his earliest laurels. 

John's career only indirealy concerns us here. He 
became assistant to his old master Tottel, and in 1797, four 
years after Tottel's death, was established in Tottel's well- 
seasoned house of business, the Hand and Star in Fleet Street. 
Though he did not acquire Tottel's printing-presses, and 
never printed for himself, he rapidly made a name as a 
publisher and bookseller. Among his publications were two 
editions of Fairfax's great translation of Tasso's Gerusalemme 
Liberatay and the third, fourth, and fifth editions of Bacon's 
Essays (nSod, idtz, itfij). He entered the livery of his 
Company July 3, i(So2, and acted as Warden in 11S19 and 11S20. 

William, whose rise was less rapid, was a rougher-tempered 
man than his brother, and never obtained office in his Company. 
He began business on his own account in ij's>4, acquiring 
premises, which have no ascertainable history, at the east end 
of the churchyard at St. D uns ten 's-in-the- West, in Fleet Street. 
There, for eleven years, lie published books on a limited scale. 
He owned no printing-press, and his operations were restricted. 
But in 160s his position completely changed. He acquired 
a preponderating interest, which he soon converted into a sole 
interest, in the old-established printing business of James 
Roberts, in the Barbican. Thenceforth his fortunes were not 
in doubt. Between itfo; and i(S23, the year of his death, he 
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carried on one of the largest printing businesses in London, 
and produced and published many imposing folios besides the 
First Folio of Shakespeare's Plays. In iiSii lie became printer 
to the City of London j in itfij he purchased from his 
partner Roberts the right of printing 'the players' bills 'or 
theatrical programmes; and in i<Si8 he issued 'A catolog^'cof 
such English Bookes as lately haue bene and now are in Printing 
for Publication', which he promised to continue half-yearly. 
The reputation of his press for typographical accuracy was 
never high, but he violently denounced any authors who were 
bold enough to complain of its defects. 

The year ly??, during which Jaggard produced TI/eHUBnt 
Passionate Pilgrim^ was long anterior to the prosperous period f° '"^^""'"■ 
of his life, which opened in i tfo j- with the control of Roberts' 
press. Before i^v? he would seem to have published not 
more than two or three books. The first extant book, on the 
title-page of which his name figures, was a sermon preached by 
John Dove at St. Paul's Cross, Nov. j, i j'si4, which came out 
before the close of tliat year. The title-page stated that it 
was printed * by P. S. [i. e. Peter Short] for W. Jaggard '. Next 
year there was issued a nQvr edition of the pedestrian verse of 
William Hunnis called Hnnnies H^creations. The imprint was 
the same, with the addition of Ja^;ard's address in Fleet Street. 

The Stationers' Company granted no licence for the 
publication of either of these books, and in fact Jaggard 
obtained only one licence from the Company before the end 
of the sixteenth century. On January 23, 1^-97-8, he was 
duly authorized by the Company to publish an embroidery 
pattern book, called The true perfection of Ciittworkes^ of 
which no copy has been met with. 

Jaggard was no slave of legal formalities. It was the 
exception rather than the rule for him to seek a licence 
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f-or the publication of a book. Though he published several 
books in the interval, he did not seek a second licence until 
March itf, itfo^, when he obtained one for a work appro- 
priately called The Jnatomie ofSinne. He faced the risk of 
punishment for his defiance of the law, and, when a penalty 
was exacted, p;iid it without demur.' 

No extant book which bears Jaggard's name came out 
during the three years ij'9rf, :f97, and if<;8. In 15-99 ^^^ 
volumes appeared with the intimation on the title-page that 
they were ' printed for W. Jaggard'.* In neither case was the 
Stationers' Company made officially cognizant of Jaggard's 
operations. Of these two volumes, one was Thomas Hill's 
SchooU of Ski/j an astronomical treatise in black letter, which 
was stated to be < printed for W. Jaggard ' at the press of 
T. Judson. The other was The Pajstenate Pilgrim ^ the imprint 
of which declared that it was 'Printed for W. Jaggard, and are to 
be sold by W. Leake at the Greyhound in Paules Churchyard *. 

William Leake's association with the venture guaranteed 
it against official censure. He was a prominent and respected 
member of the Stationers* Company. He had joined the 
livery the year before, and subsequently became assistant (i (104) 
and Master (itfiS). Before associating himself with Jaggard's 
venture of The Passionate Pilgrim^ he had gi\cn notable proof 
of interest in Shakespeare's work. On June 2;, if9<s, he 
had acquired the copyright of l^enus and Adonis from John 



* On October ij, itioo, William Jaggard aad a kindred spirit, Ralph 
Blower,wcreiined by thcStationcrs' Company d/.8</.lbr 'printingwithout license 
and contrary to order a little bookc of Sir Antbony Sherlcy's Travels *, and all 
' the said books so printed ' were forfeited by the Company. The oSenders 
were threatened with imprisonment in dc6ult of compliance with the 
judgement, but Japgard cheerfully paid his share of the fine on Sept. 7, itfoi, 
and purged his ofience. Cf. Arbcr, ii. 8ji, 8jj. 

' TTie preposition 'for* in the imprint of Elizabethan books usually 
precedes the name of the proprietor of the copyright. 
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Harrison, who had bought it from its first holder, Richard 
Field, three years before. Leake retained his property in 
Shakespeare's earliest printed book for nearly twenty-one 
years. His first edition of yenus and Adonis appeared in 
If 99, in the same year as the first edition o'i The Passiotiate 
Pi/grimy and on the title-pages of both volumes figured his 
address — ^ the Greyhound in Panics Churchyard.' ' Thus in ifj'S', 
a year after Leake was clothed with the livery of his Company, 
two newly printed volumes, which were identified with Shake- 
speare's name and fame, adorned for the first time the shelves 
of his shop in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

The unnamed printer of The Passionate Pilgrim was doubt- Peter shorr, 
less Peter Short, who had printed for Jaggard the only volume P""""^- 
of verse which he is known to ha\'c undertaken previously, 
viz. Hunnies Recreations^ in ij'9f. Short also printed for 
Ja^ard his first book, Dove's Sermm^ in 1^94. Short's print- 
ing office was at *thc Star on Bread Street Hill, near to the 
end of Old Fish St.'; his business was a large one and many 
volumes of verse came from his press. Not only had he 
printed recently the work of the poets Spenser and Daniel, but 
he had produced for Leake the two editions of Venus and 
Adonis which appeared respectively in 1 5-99 and itfoz, as well 
as Harrison's edition of Shakespeare's Lucrece in if^S. More 
than one song-book, with the literary contents of which The 
Passionate Pilgrim had close affinity, also came from his press — 
one in the same year as Jaggard's miscellany, viz. * Ayres for four 
Joyces composed by Michael Cavendish '.* 

The typographical quality of the first edition of Jaggard's 

' These premises enjoyed > traditional fame. They had been long in 
John Harrison's occupation, until at the close of 1596 Leake took them over j 
he remained there till idoi. 

' Cf. Ptfer Shorty Priutrr, and hit Marit, by Silvanns P. Thompson, F.R.S. 
(Bibliograph.Soc), 1898. 
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Typograplii- nusccllany is not high. Misprints abound. Numerous lines 
and ciunr- **"^ ^^ '^^Y Stand barely intelligible. Such defects were 
Kmricj. mainly due to imperfeaions in the *copy', but they bear 
witness, too, to hasty composition and to carelessness on the 
}xirt of the press corrector. Few of the irregularities are 
beyond the ingenuity of a conscientious overseer to remove. 
In Poem IX, the second line of the sonnet is omitted. There 
is only one catchword in the whole \olume, viz. * X^rd ', at the 
foot ofB 8 (recto). Capitals within the line are not very common, 
but are employed most capriciously. In Sonnet IV, three of the 
fourteen lines begin with small letters instead of capitals. At 
V, 1. 7, ' cases ' rimes with ' there '. Spelling eccentricities 
which are scarcely to be ditlerentiated from misprints, include 
— II, I. 12, 'ghesse' for 'guess'; V, 1. i, 'deawy ' for 'dewy'; 
XIII, 1. 10, 'symant' for 'cement'; XIV, 1. if, 'scire' for 
'cite'; 'scencu' for 'sense' (the word 'sense' is correaly 
spelt VIII, l.tf); 1. 19,'ditte'for'ditty'; XVll, 1.4,'nenying' 
for 'renying'; 1. 8, *a nay' for 'annoy'; 1. 12, 'wowen for 
'women'; XVIII, I. 34, 'prease' for'press'j I. f i, 'th' are' 
for ' the ear '. The volume was a small octavo and the meagre 
dimensions of the ' copy ' led the printer to sec the type on 
only one side of the leaf in the case of twent)'-five of the 
twenty-eight Iea\'es of text. At the top and bottom of each 
page of text is an ornamental device of ordinary pattern — no 
uncommon feature in small volumes of verse of the period. 
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The part that Jaggard played throughout the enterprise 
followed abundant precedents. It was common practice 
for publishers to issue, under a general title of their own 
devising, scattered pieces of poetry of varied origin. His 
brother's master, Tottel, had inaugurated the custom in if j-?. 
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and TottePs Miscellany had a numerous progeny. Nor was 
Jaggard the only publisher arbitrarily to assign the whole of 
a miscellaneous anthology to some one popular pen. 

Opportunities for gathering material for such anthologies 
abounded. Printed books, for example, novels and plays, which 
were interspersed with songs, could always be raided with im- 
punity. But it was from manuscript sources that the antho- 
logical publishers sought their most attractive wares. Short 
poems circulated very freely in manuscript copies through Eliza- 
bethan England. An author would oflfer a friend or patron Manmcript 
a poetic effusion in his own handwriting. Fashion led the **"*■ 
recipient to multiply transcripts at will as gifts for other 
worshippers of the Muses. There were amateurs who col- 
lected these Hying leaves in albums or commonplace books.' 
The author exerted no definable right over his work after the 
MS. left his hand. His name was frequently omitted from the 
transcript. A publisher, in search of ' copy % recognized no 
obligation to consult the writer of unprinted verse before 
he sent it to press. It might be to his interest to enlist the aid 
of an amateur collector in extending his collections, and to 
him he might be ready to make some acknowledgement. But 
the author's claim to mention was usually disregarded alto- 
gether. As often as not, both collector and publisher were in 
ignorance of the name of the author of unsigned poems which 

' Numerous manuscript collections of verse, which were formed by amateurs 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth ccnturic5,are extant in the British Museum, the ' 
Bodleian Library, and in private hands, Mr. Henry Huth printed for private 
circulation in 1870 interesting specimens of such collections in private hands, 
in the volume entitled Intdited Poetical MheeUmff, 158+-1700, Some 
Elizabethans seem to have collected with an eye to business, and to have 
deliberately handed their collections over to publishers for some unknown 
consideration. Such an one was John Bodcnham, to whom the publishers of 
England' I Htlieen (liSoo), Bel'ueJere (itfoo), and other misccllanicsof the time, 
acknowledged indebtedness. Bodenham was hailed in a preliminary sonnet 
before Belvedere as 'First causer and collector of these flowers'. 
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fell into their hands. In that contingency, the publisher deemed 
it within his right to append in print what signature he chose.' 
Jaggard's fraudulent methods of work as an anthologist 
liihcrt'of ^^^ capable of almost endless illustration. A venture of 
anthologiei. the year in which Jaggard became a freeman of the Stationers' 
Company precisely anticipates Ja^ard's conduct in printing 
in a single volume * small poems' by various pens, which 
were ^dispersed abroad in sundric hands ', and in attri- 
buting them all on the title-page to one author who was 
only responsible for a few of them. A well-known stationer, 
Richard Jones, issued in is^i an anthology which he called 
Brittons Boivre of Delights. Jones represented this volume to 
be a collection of lyrics by Nicholas Breton, a poet who was 
just coming into fame. The poet had no hand in the publi- 
cation, and was piqued to discover on perusing it that it was 
a miscellany of poems by many hands, in which the publisher 
had included two or three of his own composition from 
scattered manuscTipt copies. Next year, in the prefatory 
note of his Pilgrimage to Paraeliie, Breton stated the facts 
thus ; — ' Gentlemen, there hath beene of late printed by 
one Richardc loancs, a printer, a booke of english verses, 
entituled Bretons bower of delights : I protest it was donne 
altogether without my consent or knowledge, and many 
thinges of other mens mingled with a few of mine, for except 
Amoris Lachrimae '. an epitaphe vpon Sir Phillip Sydney, and 
one or two other toies, which I know not how he vnhappily 
came by. I have no part of any of the : and so I beseech yee 
assuredly beleeue.' But the author wasted his protest on the 
desert air. He had no means of redress. 

' Cf. Withcr's Sckelars Purgaftry (c. idif), pt l^t^. 'If be [l.c- the 
Stttioncr] gctt any written Coppy into his powrc, likely to be vendible, whether 
the Author l)c willing or no, he will publish it j And it shall be contriued and 
named alsoe, according to his ownc pleasure : which is the reason, so many 
good Bookcs come forth imperfect, and with foolish titles.' 
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The publisher Jones was indifferent to the complaint, and 
in I J-SJ4 he exposed the poet Breton to the like indignity for a 
second time, Very early in that year Jones published, with the 
licence of his Company, a new miscellany which he called <T/jc 
Jrbor of Amorous Deuices ... by N. B. Gent.' In a preliminary 
epistle To the Gentlemen ]{eaderty he boldly called attention to 
the fact that 'this pleasant Arbor for Gentlemen' was 'many 
mens workes, excellent Poets, and most, not the meanest in 
estate and degree '. Jones' new miscellany consisted of 
thirty short poems. Breton was only responsible for six or 
seven of them, yet the title-page ascribed all of them to him.' 

Two volumes of the utmost literary interest, which were 
also issued in 1^91, illustrate how readily poetic manuscripts 
fell, without the knowledge of the author or his friends, 
into a publisher's clutches. Firstly, in that year, Thomas 
Newman, a stationer of small account, discovering that Sidney's 
sonnets were * spread abroad in written copies ', put them into '^ 
print on his own initiative, together with an appendix of 
* sundry other rare Sonnets', which he ascribed to divers 
anonymous * noblemen and gentry'. Samuel Daniel, the 
poet, soon discovered to his dismay that Newman, without 
giving him any hint of his intention, had made free in the 

' Of each of these miscellanies assigned to Breton only single copies are 
now known to be extant ; they are even rarer than The Paisionatt Pilgrim. A 
unique copy of the Bo^er is at Britwcll, and a unique comr of the Arbor 
(defective and without title-page) is in the Capcll collection at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Another example of the assignment by an adventurous publisher 
of a collection of miscellaneous poems to a single author, whereas the contents 
of the volume were from many pens, is ofered by the second edition of 
Constable's Di.t».7, issued by James Rdxrts in ITP4- The printer, Richard 
Smith, distributed twenty-one genuine sonnets by Constable, which he had 
brought out in a separate and authentic volume in 1^91, through a collection 
of seventy-five sonnets, of which fifty-four were by ' other honourable and 
learned personages '. Eight of the supplementary f»ems, which the publisher 
Smith connected with Constable's name, were justly claimed for Sir Philip 
Sidney in the authorized collection of his works in \%^%. 
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appendix with written copies of twenty-three sonnets by 
himself" which had not been in print before j they appeared 
anonymously in Newman's volume. 

Secondly, in ij-yi, William Ponsonby published a little 
collection of Spenser's verse, in a volume on which he and 
not the author bestowed the title of Complaints. In an 
address ' To the gentle Reader ' Ponsonby announced that 
he had *endevoured by all good means ... to get into his 
handes such smale Poemes of the same Authors as he heard 
were disperst abroad in sundrie hands and not easie to bee 
come by by himseife, some of them having been diverslie im- 
beziled and purlojaied from him since his departure Ch'ersea'. 
The printer expressed the hope that Complaints might be the 
forerunner of a second collection of ' some other Pamphlets 
looselie scattered abroad *, for which he was still searching. 

Further illustration of various points in Jaggard's 
procedure may be derived from yet two other poetic 
anthologies, which came out a year later than The Passionate 
Pilgrim^ viz. England'*! Helicon^ an admirable collection of 
Elizabethan lyrics, four of which also find a place in Jaggard's 
volume J and Belvedere., or the Garden of the Mujes^ an ample 
miscellany of elegant extracts. In the address to the reader 
prefixed to Fngland^j Helicon reference is made to the 
grievance that another man's name was often put in such 
works to an author's poems, but the wrong done was treated 
by the publisher oi England's Helicon as negli^bie.' 

The Belvedere anthology indicates the superior 



' To the complaint of stitioaers, that their copies ' were robbed ' and 
their copyright ignored by these collections, the compiler of Englgnits Helie^m 
makes answer that no harm can be done by ijuotation when the name of the 
author is appended to the extract, and the most eminent poets are represented 
in the miscellany. As the author's name was usually cither omitted or giren 
wrongly, the apokgist for Jaggardian methods offers very cold comfort. 



^ 
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importance which the publishers attached to ' private ', or 
unpublished pieces, above 'extant', or pieces which were 
already in print. The compiler of Belvedere claims credit 
for having derived his material not merely from printed 
books, but from '■private poems^ sonnets, ditties and other witty 
conceits . . . acccrding as they could be obtained by sipfit or favour 
of copying *. In the case of Spenser, Daniel, Dray ton, Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Barnfield,and many other living authors whom he 
named, he had drawn not merely ' from many of their extant 
(i.e. published) workes', but from ^ some l(ept in private''. 
Of five recently dead authors he stated he had * perused ' 
not only their 'divers extant labours' but ^many more held 
back^from publishing'. 

In christening his volume, Jaggard illustrated the habit i 
which George Wither had in mind when he wrote of the ^ 
stationer that ' he oftentymes giues bookes such names as in 
his opinion will make them saleable, when there is little or 
nothing in the whole volmne sutable to such a tytle'.' The 
title which Jaggard devised has no precise parallel, but it 
does not travel very far from the beaten track. The ordinary 
names which were bestowed on poetic miscellanies of the day 
were variants of a somewhat different formula, as may be 
deduced from the examples 'Bower of Delights', 'Handful 
of Pleasant Delights', and 'Arbor of Amorous Devices'. 
The Affectionate Shepheard, a collection of poems by Richard 
Barnfield, which appeared in 1^9+, approaches Ja^gard's 
designation more nearly than that of any preceding extant 
volimie of verse.^ 

' Scholars Purgalorj (f. ifilf), p. in. 

= The similitude is not quite complete. Although Barnfield's book 
includes many detached pieces, the title of the whole applies particularly to the 
opening aad longest poem of the volume. Jaggard's general title does not apply 
to any individual item of the book's contents. 
C a 



Publiifacn' 
rhirjt for 

poemt ". 
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Jaggard used the word * passionate ' in the aftected sense 
of < amorous'.' * Passionate' in that signification was a ccm- 
ventional epithet of *shepherd' and 'poet' in pastoral poetry. 
Two poems in 'The Pajsionate Pilgiiniy which also appear in 
EnglaiifPj Helicon^ were ascribed in the later anthology to 
*The Pajtienate Shepherd '. Biron's verses from Lov^s Labour V 
Lost were headed ' The Passionate Shepherd's Song ', while 
Marlowe's poem *Ccmie, live with me' was headed < The 
/*flj«flnflff Shepherd to his Love'. A poetaster, Thomas Powell, 
entitled a volume of verse in itfor, The Passionate ^ort, and 
described himself in the preface as the creature of * passion *. 
In KS04. Nicholas Breton christened a miscellany of love- 
poems <The Passionate Shepheard '; and named the concluding 
section * Sundry Sweet Sonnets and Passionated Poems.' It was 
Jaggard's manifest intention to attract through the title those 
interested in amorous verse.* 



Ill 

Shake- In I j-p9 Shakespeare was nearing the height of his feme, 

i^in* j^ He had just produced the two parts of Hemy IV in which 

' A dct&died love poem wis often called ' a passion '. Thomas Watson 
gave his 'Ei«iTo^7ra0ia (uSi), a well-known collection of love-poetry, the 
alternative title of ' Passionate Centurie of Love % and the work was described 
in the preliminary pages as * this Bookc of Passionate Sonnctes ', while each 
poem was called a ' passion '. Cf. the title of the appendix to the love poem 
Alalia (lypv) : * The Sonnets following were written by the Author, after he 
began to decline from his Passionate Afection.* 

' Sir Walter Raleigh's familiar verses beginning, ' Give me my scaJop 
shell of quiet ', which circulated freely in MS., bore, perhaps with allusion to 
Jaggard's volume, the title of * The Passionate Mans Pilgrimage' when they 
were first published at the end of Scoloker*s D^phantKSy 1604, In this con- 
nexion * passionate' signifies * sorrowful', as in Shakespeare's King 7"**) 
ii. I. 544, *She [i.e. Constance] is sad and passionate at your highness" tent.* 
Raleigh was author of ' Loues answere ', which Jtggaid included in Tte 
PssiioMstf Pilgrim, in No. xix. 



^ 
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Falstaff" came into being, and in the previous autumn he had 
been hailed by the critic Meres as the greatest poet of his era. 
It was a natural ambition in a speculative publisher to parade 
Shakespeare's name on the title-page of a conventional 
anthology. The customs of the trade and the unreadiness 
or inability of authors to make effective protest rendered the 
plan easy of accomplishment. Enough of Shakespeare's 
undoubted work fell, moreover, into Jaggard's hands to give 
a specious justification to the false assignment.' 

A year before The Passionate Pilgrim appeared, it was Merw* 
announced that poems by Shakespeare were circulating * in ^"'y"'"' 
private '. Shakespeare's appreciative critic, Francis Meres, 
did more than write admiringly in 15-98 of Shakespeare's 
narrative poems, Venus and Adonis and Lucrecty which were j 
accessible in print, and of a dozen plays, which were familiar '' 
on the stage to the theatre-goer. He made specific reference 
to writings by the great poet which were * held back from 
publishing' and * kept in private'. These were vaguely 
described by Meres as Shakespeare's * sugred Sonnets among 
his private friends, etc' The productions which Meres 
cloaked under his * etc' are not with certainty identified, but 
two of Shakespeare's * Sonnets ' strayed uito Ja^;ard's net. 

There can be no doubt that Jaggard, like his colleagues jaggard's 
in trade when designing a miscellany, made it his chief aim i^^aj- 
to secure * private poems, sonnets, ditties, and other witty poems. 

■ It was not tiie first time that Shakespeare suffered such an experience, 
and the action of other publishers was even less justifiable than Jaggard's. 
Already in r yj^ The Tra^Jie tfljoerint was attributed by the publisher, Thomas 
CrecdejOnthe title-page to *W.S/, with fraudulent intent. His surname figured 
on the title-pages of Th Life of Sir John OldcastU^ iiloo. The l^mdm Prodigally 
Itfo^, ji Torishh-t Tragtdit, i(fo8, and 'W, S.' again in Thomas Lord Cromv^lly 
i5oi,andin Thf PurhaJnt, 1(^07. With none of these six plays had Shakespeare 
any concern. The worthless old play about King John was assigned to Shake- 
speare in revisions of i6t 1 and i6xt. 



NoL I and 
II (Sonnets 
cxxxriii and 
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conceits ' by popular authors which had been * held back from 
publishing * and * kept in private '. He depended for access to 
such treasiu-es 'according as they could be obtained by sight 
on favour of copying \ * Extant ' work was not excluded 
from his piratical undertaking. Eight of his pieces were 
already in print, but it seems probable that even in those 
cases he had met with the text in stray manuscript copies, 
and that he mistook them for 'private' instead of 'extant' 
compositions. There is no question that he was successful in 
acquiring two of the ' private ' pieces by Shakespeare, the 
existence of which had been publicly vouched for by Meres. 
Three other poems by Shakesjxsire, which he included, were 
already in print, imbedded in a published play. But Jaggard 
was probably ignorant of the fact, and derived his text of 
these pieces also from independent transcripts in ' private * 
hands.' 

On the opening pages of his volume Jaggard set out 
two of that coUeaion of Shakespeare's sonnets which was 
not published until ten years later. The two sonnets are 
numbered, in the full edition of i tfoji, CXXXVIII and CXLIV 
respectively. Jaggard's text differs at many points from that 
of the later volume. He clearly derived his text from detached 
copies privately circulating among collectors of \ erse. There- 
by, in spite of his insolent defiance of the author's ri^ts or 
wishes, he rendered lovers of literature a genuine service. 

Jaggard seems to have presented an earlier recension of 
the text than figured in the edition of 1609. The poet's 
second thoughts do not seem to have been always better than his 

' Two carcfiil analyses of the contents of The Paisionate Pl/p-im should be 
mentioned : one, by Mr. Charlts Edmonds, is in the Isham Reprints — Tht 
Passionate Pi/grime from the First Edition, 1870; the other, by Professor 
Dowdcn, is in the photo-Iithographic facsimile of the First Edition (Shak- 
sperc-C^arto facsimiles. No. 10). 
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first. The text of the second, at any rate, of Jaggard's sonnets 

is superior to that in Thorpe's collection. In Ja^;ard's first The fim 

sonnet (No. CXXXVIII of 1609) he reads ~™*'- 

VnskilfuU in the worlds false forgeries (1. 4) for 
Vnleamed in the worlds false subtilties. 

Jaggard's lines 6^9 run :- 

Although I know my veares be past the best : 
I smiling) credite her raise-speaking toung, 
Outfacing faults in Loue, with loues ill rest. 
But wherefore sayes my loue that she is young? 

These lines, if less polished, are somewhat more pointed than 
the later version : — 

Although she knowes my dayes are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false speaking tongue. 
On both sides thus is simple truth supprest : 
But wherefore sayes she not she is uniust? 

Line 11, 

O, Loues best habite is a soothing toung, 
became in 1^09, 

O loues best habit is in seeming trust j 

while the concluding couplet — 

Therefore He lye with Loue, and Loue with me. 
Since that our faults in Loue thus snK>ther'd be; 

appeared ten years later in the different but equally 
ambiguous form: — 

Therefore I lye with her, and she with me. 
And in our faults by lyes we flattered be. 

Jaggard's second sonnet shows fewer discrepancies with The second 
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on the whole the better 



that of itfop, and his version 
of the two : — 



Nw. Ill, V, 
and XVI— 
cxcerpti 
from Shake- 



[ij-jj] Wooing his purity with her faire pride. 
[1^09] Wooing his purity with her towle pride. 

line It — 

[15-99] For being both to me: both to each friend, 
[KS09] But being both from mc both to each friend, 

line 13 — 

[ij"99] The truth 1 shall not know, but Hue in doubt. 
[11S09] Yet this shal I ncre know but iiue in doubt. 

Finally, Jaggard's text knows nothing of the itfojj mis- 
print of 'sight' for 'side' in the important line tf: — 

Tcmpteth my better angel from my side. 

I The three remaining poems which can be confidently 

assigned to Shakespeare are all to be found in his play of 
Love's Laboiir^s Loity which was published in if98. Other 
plays of his had been published earlier, but this piece was 
the first to bear on the title-page Shakespeare's name as 
author [By W. Shakespere). The variations from the text of 
the play are in all three pieces unimportant and touch single 
words or inflexions. But such as they are, they suggest that 
Jaggard again printed stray copies which were circulating 
* privately', and did not find the lines in the printed quarto 
of the play. The distribution of the three excerpts through 
the miscellany suggests that [aggard did not know that they 
all came from the same source. The first excerpt from Lov^s 
Labour^s Lost — ^No. Ill — immediately follows Shakespeare's 
two sonnets. It is LongaviUe's sonnet to Maria, from Act iv, 
Sc. 3, U. f8-7i. The variations are as follow : — 
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Love's Labour^s Lost (ij"98) 

2. cannot 

9. Vows are but breath 

10. which on my earth dost 

11. Exhalest 

12. If broken then, 
14. To lose an oath 



Passiottate Pilgrim {11-99} 

could not 

My vow was breath 

that on this earth doth 

Exhale 

If broken, then 

To breake an oith 



The second excerpt from Love's Labour '/ Lost stands next No. v. 
but one to the first. It is Dumain's sonnet to 'most divine 
Kate* (in lines of six feet), from Act iv, Sc. 2, II. joo-13. 
The difterent readings are : — 



Lovers Labour V Lost ( i fy 8 ) 


Passionate Pilgrim (r J99) 


1. 2. Ah 





1. 3. feithful 


constant 


I. 4. were oaks 


like Okcs 


1. 6. Art would comprehend 


Art can comprehend 


1. II. Thy eye loues lightning 


Thine eye loues lightning 


bears 


seems 


1. 1 3. pardon love this wrong 


0, do not louc that wrong 


1. 14. That sings 


To sing 



The third excerpt from Love* s Labour^ s Lost is Biron's No. XVI. 
verse-address to Rosaline, in seven-syllable riming couplets 
{beginning, 'On a day, alack the day'), from Act iv, Sc. 3, 
11. 97-1 i(S. This poem is the sixteenth in Jaggard's volume, 
being the second of the appended 'Sonnets To sundry 
notes of Musicke', and the sole piece by Shakespeare in 
that portion of Jaggard's volume. The only difference 
worthy of record between Jaggard's version and the text 
of the play is the omission from the former of the eighth 
couplet of the latter, viz. : — 



No>. IV, vr, 

IX, and XI. 
Tb« I «» 

joniicci. 
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Do not call it sin in me 
That I am forsworn for thee.' 

Jaggard d id more than include five genuine poems 
by Shakespeare in order to vindicate his right to place the 
great poet's name on the title-page. He introduced four 
sonnets on the theme of Venus and Adonis, which fill 
respectively the fourth, sixth, ninth, and eleventh places in 
his miscellany. Thus faggard thought to support the 
faith of the unwary in Shakespeare's responsibility for the 
whole of the collection. His partner in the venture, Leake, 
who owned the copyright of Shakespeare's popular poem, 
and brought out a new edition of it at the same time as 
he joined Jaggard in producing his anthology, naturally 
abetted faggard in encouraging the notion that Shakespeare 
was still at work on a topic Avhich had proved capable 
of making a ver)' powerful appeal to the Elizabethan public. 
How great was the importance which Jaggard attached to 
those portions of the volume which brought the subject of 
yenitj and Adonis to the minds of readers, may be gauged 
from the circumstance that, in a new edition of TJje Pamenate 
Pilgrim in ifiiz, he introduced into the title-page the alterna- 
tive title : Certaine jimorous Sonnetj betveeene Fenus and Adanis. 
But the poetic temper and jAraseolog)- of Jaggard's four 
poems about Venus and Adonis sufficiently refute the 
pretensions to Shakespearean authorship which Jaggard, with 
Leake's connivance, made in their behalf. All of them 



' This pirce was reprinted — bt tbe third time in tbrcc ytars — ia Em^l^MJ't 
Hetktm^ ta i6oo, Jaggard's version ms tiicrc followed, and it may hive been 
trmsfrrrcd direct '(max Tht P^sitmstt Pilgrim. It is stKCCcded in Ea^twJ'i 
MeGnmy as in Jaggard's miscellao)', bf * Mjr Socks teed not '. But the editor of 
EmgtamJ't Ht/itm bestowed oa Biron's rerses the new heading * The Passionate 
Shepherds Song', and subechbed tbem with the name *W. Skake^eare*. 
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embody reminiscences of Shakespeare's narrative poem, but 
none show any trace oF his workmanship. 

All treat of Venus' infatuation for Adonis and of Their d 
Adonis' bashful rejeccion of her advances, 
on the boyish modesty of Adonis is lai^Iy Shakespeare's ' 
original interpretation of the classical fable, and the emphasis 
newly laid upon the point in Jaggard's sonnets seems to 
indicate the source of their inspiration. No. IX, 'Faire 
was the mome, when the faire Queene of Love,* develops 
Venus' warning against the boar-hunt. No. XJ, * Venus 
with Adonis sitting by her,' works up II. 97-114 in Shake- 
speare's poem, where Venus describes how she had been wooed 
by 'the stern and direful god of war'. In the two other 
sonnets (Nos. IV and VI) which open the series in Jaggard's 
volume, hints have been sought outside Shakespeare's 
poem, but the reference to Adonis in Shakespeare's Taming 
of the Shrew appears to have given the sonneteer his 
leading cue. No. IV (* Sweet Cytherea sitting by a Brooke') 
and No. VI ('Scarse had the Sunne dride vp the deawy 
morne '), in both of which the goddess is called Cytherea and 
is pictured by a brook, read like glosses on the passage in 
Shakespeare's Tamhig of the Shrew (Ind. Sc. 2, U. ya-j), wliich 
tells of 

Adonis painted by a running brook 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid. 

The episode of Adonis bathing, with which the second of 
these two sonnets deals, is unnoticed in Shakespeare's poem. 

Of only two of these four poems is any trace found 
outside The Passionate Pilgrim. An early manuscript copy of 
No. IX was at one time in Halliwell[-Phillipps]'s possession. 
It gives a difterent and very tame version of II. 2-4. The 
manuscript reading runs: — » 



^8 
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No. XI and 
B. Griffin-* 



Fairc was the inornc when the ^iire (^ccn of Louc, 

Hopin? to meei Jdoiiis in that place^ 
Jddrest her early to a certain ^roouCy 

IVhtre he was wont ye savage Beast to chase. 
Of No. XI alone (' Venus with Adonis sitting by her ') is the 
authorship determinable beyond doubt. With verbal differences, 
the sonnet was already included in an ample collection entitled 
' Fidessa. ... by B. Griffin Gent.', which had been published 
three years before, in i j-jtf. It filled the third place in Griffin's 
little array of sixty-two quatorzains. The textual variations 
again point to Jaggard's dependence for his version on a private 
transcript. Apart from such differences as 'the warlike god ', in 
The Passionate Pi/grimy ibr ' the wanton god ' in Fidessa^ or 
'she clasped Adonis* for 'she dipt Adonis', the two texts 
entirely disagree in regard to 11, 7-12. Jaggard presents them 
thus : — 

Euen thus {quoch she) the warlike god unlac't me, 
As if the boy should vse like louing charmes j 
Euen thus (quoth she) he seized on my lippes, 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure: 
And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 
And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 
In Griffin's printed volumes of 1 ^<^6 the passage runs thus : — 
liut he a wayward boy refusde her offer, 

And ran away, the beautious Qucenc neglecting: 
Showing both folly to abuse her proffer. 
And all his sex of cowardise detecting. 
Oh that I had my mistres at that bay, 

To kisse and clippe me till 1 ranne away. 

It is clear that Jaggard did not know Griffin's work as it 

was printed in Griffin's published Fidessa. Jaggard's text was 

probably a trial version, which Griffin distributed among 

private friends, but finally excluded from his collection when 



^ 
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he sent it to press. The three other sonnets on the theme of 
Venus and Adonis in The Passionate Pilgrim ha\'e a strong 
family resemblance to that attributable to Griffin, and may 
weli have been similar experiments of his Muse, which 
were withheld from the printer and circulated only in 
private. 

Griffin is one of three contemporary poets whom Noj. vrii, 

VVir and 

Jaggard may be safely convicted of robbing. He was wise xx^'con- 
in laying somewhat heavier hands on the work of Richard «"*>""oi>sof 

' Richaid 

Barnfield, whose lyric gift was more pleasing than Griffin's. BarnficlJ. 
There is no question that two of Ja^jird*s pieces — No. VIII, 
the sonnet be^nning *If Musicke and sweet Poctrie agree', 
and No. XX, the seven syllable riming couplets at the 
extreme end of the volume, beginning ' As it fell upon 
a day * — were from Barnfield's pen. Both were published 
in 1198 in a poetical tract entitled Poems: in diuers humours^ 
which formed the fourth section of a volume bearing the 
preliminary title, ' The Emomion of Lady Pecunia^ or the Praise 
of Money^ by Richard Barnfield, Graduate in Oxford.' The 
whole book was published by William Jaggard's brother John, 
at the Hand and Star in Fleet Street, and there is ground for 
believing that Ja^;ard,with his brother's connivance, borrowed 
in this instance from a printed text. 

'Poems in diuers humours' was the last of the four Bamfiskl'i 
jiarts of the *Encomion' and had, like each of the three dimrxim- 
preceding parts, a separate title-page. It was prefaced by """'^ 
a dedication in three couplets to the author's friend 
* Maister Nicholas Blackleech of Grayes Inne'. There the 
writer described the poems which followed as ' fruits of 
unriper years'. Barnfield's claim to authorship of the 'Poems 
in diuers humours ' cannot be justly questioned. 

The opening piece in Barnfield's tract is headed * Sonnet I. 
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No. viir. 

Sonnet lo 
R.L. 



To his friend Maister R.L. in praise of Musique and Foetrie*. 
This is the eighth poem of The Pojtienate Pilsrim. The texts 
arc identical, though in Barnficld's publication capiailsarejnorc 
freely used than in The Passionate Pil^n'rn, while the proper 
names are in italics and not in roman letters as in the later 
volume.' 

* R. I, ,' to whom Barnfield addressed the sonnet, is doubt- 
less Richard Linche, author of a collection of sonnets called 
Diei/a which appeared in lyytf. John Dowland, to whom 
Barnfield refers in line s of his sonnet, was the famous hilenist 
and musical composer, who had published a year before 
a valuable volume in folio, called * The lirst Book of Songes, 
and Ayres of fourc partes with Tablature for the Lute ' (printed 
by Peter Short). The compliment to Sfjenscr in lines 7-8 is 
repeated in Barnfield^s volume in the next poem but one, 
a piece which is entitled 'A Remcmbraunce of some English 
Poets ' and opens with the line ; * Live Spenser ever in thy Fairy 
^uecne? Already, in ij^j, Barnfield had proved his admira- 
tion for Spenser by publishing a poem in the Spenserian 
stanza, called ' Cynthia ', which he described in his preface as 
*the first imitation of the verse of that excellent Poet Maister 



' In ft reprint of BirnBcld's volume under the abbreviated title ' Lady 
Pcciinia ', in itfoy, only two of the eight * poems in diuers humours ' were 
included. Among tlic omitted pieces were the two poems which figured in 
The Pafsionntf Pilgrim. From this omission of the two pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces Collier argued that Barnfield was not their author; that the claim to 
thcni advanced in behalf of Shakespeare by the compiler of The Passionate 
Pi/grim was justifiable, and that they were dropped by Barnfield in idoy, in 
deference to an imaginary protest on the part of the compiler of Jaggard's 
miscellany. Collier ignored the faet that not the twopseudo^Sbakespearean 
pieces alone, but four other of the original eight ' poems in diuers humours ' 
were excluded from the new edition of Barnficld's volume. So wholesale an 
exclusion undermines Collier's theory, apart from the internal evideace of 
poetic quality, which entirely negatives Shakespeare's responsibility for the two 
pieces in ijucstion. Cf. Collier's Bii/iographical jiceoimty j. ^7-8 ; Grosart's 
Introduction to Barnficld's Poems (Roxburghc Club), pp. xxv scq. 
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Spenser in his Fayrie Queene*. In the last line of Barnfield's ■ ( 
sonnet, the words 'One knight loves both' (i.e. Dowland and 
Spenser) refer to Sir George Carey, who in iftjtS succeeded 
his father as second Baron Hunsdon. To Sir George, Dowland 
dedicated his First Book of Jyret in 1 5-97, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, was a friend 
and patroness of Spenser, who dedicated to her his * Muio- 
potinoi ' (i f9o) by way of acknowledging her * great bounty ' 
to hiin as well as the tic of kindred between them. 

The fourth item in BarnKeld's * Poems' of ij-jS was No. xx. 
headed <■ An ode'. This is the concluding poem (No. XX), ^f^^'^'- 
filling the last four pages, of The Passionate Pilgrim of ir99- 
The reproduction in the later volume is again verbatim, 
save for the substitution of roman letters for a lievf italics. 
Although Jaggard here employed a printed text, a private 
transcript of Barnfield's Ode seems to have strayed into 
circulation, and that was printed for the first time in England s 
Helicon. There we find a greatly abbreviated version of 
Barnfield's Ode. The last thirty lines, which figure in 
both Barnfield's Poems and in The Passionate Pilgrim^ are 
omitted, and after the twenty-sixth line there is introduced 
a concluding couplet which is not found in either of the 
preceding volumes. These two lines run : 

Even so, poor bird like thee, 
None alive will pity me. 
Of the twenty-six lines, which appear in all three books, the 
text in Eitgland^s Helicon varies little from that in the other 
colleatons. England's Helicon in line 22 reads * Ruthless beasts 
they will not cheer you ', instead of * Ruthless Beares*, &c., as 
in both the earlier printed versions.' 

' There was a crude sort of justice in the attribution of Barnlicld's verse 
to another. Thoroughly well read in contemporary poetry, Barntidd had 
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There is a likelihood that much else in Tbt Pa/juumu 
Pi/grim, besides the two poems which he included in his 
printed collection of poems, were by Barnficld. At any 
rate, the seventeenth poem in 7^^ Pasnonate Pilgrimy * My 
tiocks feed not,* may be confidently set to his credit. In 
three twelve-line stanzas it had appeared anon^Tnously with 
minor differences of text in * Madrigals to ;, 4, f, and 6 voycxs * 
by the musical composer Thomas Weelkes, which was 
printed and published by Tliomas Este (or East], in tS97. 
In no instance did Weclkcs ^ve the name of the author 
whose words he set to music. * My flocks feed not ' again 
appeared in EnglanfPs Helicsn \ idoo) with the new title *Thc 
Unknown Shepherd's Complaint*. It was immediately 

alrcadr shown himself an unblushing pia^iarbt. His popular ode beginning 
' As it fell upon a day ' scartly levies heavy loans ca a poem by a Bttle-knowa 
versifier, Francis Sabic. In his 'Pan fais Pipe: contcyning three pasUnll 
Egtogucs in Englyshe hexameter^ with otlxr ddightfull verses' (Loodon. 
Imprinted by Richsrd Jooes, it^t, 4^) Sabie opens his volume thus : — 

It was the moneth of May, 

All the 6clds now looked gaf. 

Little Robin finely sang. 

With sweet notes each green wood rang; 

PhikMncne, forgetfiill then 

Of her rape by Tereus done, 

la most rare and joyfull wise 

Sent her notes unto the skies : 



Fish frum chrystall waves did rise 
After gnats and little flies: 
Little Iambs did Icapc and play 
By their dams in mcdowes gay: 

Bamfield wa^ also 1 silent debtor to Shakespeare, and in two of his earlier 
works — Tkt Afftet'umatt Shephtard (1^94.) and his narrative poem Csttmi^m 
(ijjjj — not merely adopted the common six-line stanza of yewm nJ Adtmit, 
but borrowed many expressions and turns of phrase both fiwn that poem 
and from Shake^earc's LMtrne^ as well as apparently from some ofShakespeare's 
sonnets, which were as yet unpublished and were only droilaUng in private 
transcripts. ' "" 
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followed in that anthology by the first half (twenty -six lines out 
of fifty-six of Bamfield's fully accredited 'Ode' — *As it fell 
upon a day'), which bore the heading * Another of the same 
shepherds'. Though the editor of Englan/i^s Helicon appended 
to the fragment of Bamfield's *Ode' the signature *Ignoto*, 
the authorship of tliosc verses is not in doubt. * The same 
shepherd' is Barnfield, and there is no valid ground for rejecting 
the attribution to his pen of the preceding poem, * My flocks 
feed not.' 

It seems unlikely that ja^ard drew the 'copy' of 'My 
flocks feed not' directly from Weelkes' volume. Apart from 
three misprints and minor differences in sjjelling for which 
laggard's printer may be held responsible (e.g. *nenying' for 
'renying', I. 4; * wowen ' for 'women', I. iij 'blacke'for 
'backe', I. 28), there are textual discrepancies between his 
and Weelkes' versions which suggest that Jaggard employed 
'copy' other than that which Weelkes followed. In neither 
volume are the words carefully printed, and the sense is in 
both texts difficult to follow. At the end of the first stanxa 
(II. 11-12), Weelkes reads : — 

For now I see inconstancie 

More in women then i/i many men to be: 

Jaggard reads : — 

For now I see, inconstancy, 

More in wowen [i. e. women] then in men remains. 

Here the rime with *dame', though not good, is improved by 



In the second stanza, II. i o- 1 1 appear in Weelkes thus : -^ 

With howling noyse to see my dolfull plight ; 
How sighes resound through harcklesse ground. 



Madrigal*, 
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Jaggard reads : — 

In howling tvise^ to see my dolefull plight, 

How sighes resound through hartles ground. 
In the third stanza Jaggard*8 text ditfcrs from that of 
Weelkes in nearly every hne. For example : — 
line 2, Weelkes : Lowde bells ring not chereiully ; 

Jaggard : Greene plants bring not forth their die. 
line 4, Weelkes : Nimphcs backcreping 

Jaggard: Nimphcs blacke [i.e. backe] peeping. 

line 9, Weelkes: Farewell, sweet lassc, the like nere was. 
Ja^;ard : Farewell sweet loue thy like nere was. 

line 12, Weelkes: Other help for him 1 know thcr's none. 

Ja^ard : Other helpc for him I see that there is none. 
The text of this poem in EtiglatitPs Helicon follows 
closely that oi'The Passionate PUvrimy and was doubtless taken 
from the latter volume direct or from the same manuscript. 
Misprints are corrected. The only textual change of importance 
is in the last stanza, line lo, where 'woe' is replaced by 
*moane ' for the sake of the rime with 'none ' in the concluding 
line. 

The poem was clearly very popular, and was constantly 
copied in ' private ' commonplace books. A transcript of it in 
a contemporary script in the British Museum, Harleian MS. 
6^ I o, fol. I j-tf Ifj without author's name, supplies many readings 
which diifer from the printed versions. These variations are 
often improvements and probably present the verse in the 
form that it left the writer's hand. For example, in Stanza i, 
I. tf, the four lines read in the manuscript : — 
AH my merry Jiggs are cleane forgot 
All my layes of Love are lost God wot 
Where my joyes were firmly Unkt by love 
There annoyes are placst without remove. 
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This makes far better sense than Jaggard*s : — 
All my merry ligges arc quite forgot, 
All my Ladies lone is lost (god wot) 
Where her faith rvas firmely fixt in loue, 
There a nay is plac't without remoue. 

So again in Stanza 2, H. 9-10, the manuscript reading: — 
l^ty sighes so deepe, doth cause him to weepe 
IVtth houling neyse to teayle my woeful plight. 

is superior to Jaggard's : — 

IVith sighes so deepe, procures to weepe. 
In howling rvise^ to see my dolefidl plight. 

In the following line the MS. is probably right in readmg 
* through Arcadia grounds ' for * through hartles ' or * harck- 
lesse * of the printed copies. In Stanza 3 , 1, 4, ' nymphs 
looke peeping* is better than any of the printed readings 
(i.e. *back creeping *,* blackc peeping*, or * backe peeping'}. 
Finally, in 1. 7, 

AUe our evening sportes from greenes are fled 
is more pictorial than : — 

All our euening sport from vs is fled.' 

Shakespeare's tutor in tragedy, Marlowe, may be safely No. xix. 
credited with the authorship of the familiar lyric * Come live , JJc, '* 
with me and be my love ', which is the nineteenth piece in the 
miscellany, and stands fifth in the appendix of ' Sonnets To 
sundry notes of Musicke '. It is in four alternately riming 
stanzas. To it is appended a single stanza of like metre, 
entitled * Loues answere '; this stanza has been assigned on 
good grounds to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The four stanzas of the substantive poem reappear in 

' The last four lines are omitted from the Harleian MS. 
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Englanei^s HelicBn, with the addition of two stanzas in the fourth 
and sixth places, and the whole is signed ' Chr. Marlow '. The 
presence of these two new stanzas, and the slight variations 
between the two texts at other points ', indicate that different 
manuscripts were employed by the two compilers, and that the 
editor of Eiiglaad^s Helicon did not borrow direct from The 
Pajiionate Pilgrim.^ 

As in the case of the poem * My Hocks feed not ', the air to 

' For eximple, the two lines i anJ lo in Emgiamifi HtHcan both 
open with the words ' Come line with mc ', instead of with ' Liue with me ' 
(lioe i) or ' Then liue with mc ' (line id), as in The Fatsiomait FUp-'m. 

= The lyric enjoyed great popularity in Shakespeare's day. Marlowe 
somewhat derisively quotes two lines in his Jevj of JUa/ta^ where Ithamorc 
addresses Bellamine :- — 

Thou in those groves, by Dis above, 

Shalt live with me and oc my love. 
Shakespeare also introduces a stanza into the MtrryH^ivii «^/f7Wjw, iii. i. 
17-ij, where Sir Hugh Evans hums over the last two lines of the second 
stanza and the lirst two of the third. Sir Hugh sings :^— 

To shallow rivers to whose fills 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will we m;ike our beds of roses 

And a thousand fragrant posies. 
There were numerous imitations of the song. One, entitled 'Another of 
the nature', in Eng/amJ'r Hetiien begins: — 

Come live with me and be my deare 

And we will revill all the ycare, 

In pktnes and groves, on hills and dales 

Where fragrant ayre breeds sweetest gale?. 
Another by Dr. Donne was called ' The Bait *, and opens thus: — 

Come liue -with mc and be my love 

And we will some new pleasures prove 

Of golden sands and crystal brooks 

With silken lines and silver hooks. 

Cf. Donne's Foemi, '*5jf, p. Jj. 
In his Foite with a packtt ef Mtd Lttttrs^ "^37) +to, Nicholas Breton attests 
the continuance of the piece's popularity :— < You shall heare the old song that 
you were woat to like well of, sung by the black browes with the cherrie- 
cheeke, under the side of the pide-cowe: "Come, live with me, and be my 
love " : you know the rest, and so I rest." 
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which the lyric was sung was very popular and still survives. 
A contemporary manuscript version, found by Sir John 
Hawkins, is given in Johnson and Steevens' edition of Shake- 
speare (ed. 1 79 J, vol. iii, p. 402). A ballad, entitled 'Queen 
Elinor ', which is printed in a contemporar)' anthology, Strange 
Histories^ or Songts and Sonets (assigned to the ballad writer 
Thomas Dcloncy), has the heading* To the tunc of come live 
with me and be my Iove% and the air is given in the rtfoz 
edition of the work now at Britwell.' One ot the * Lessons 
tor the Lyra Viole ' in a music-book of the day, Corkine*s 
Second IfQoke of ^yres^ itfii, has, as its heading, the first line of 
the song; only the musical notes follow (G 2 recto-H recto). 

The four-line stanza which follows 'Come live with me' Raleigh's^ 
in The Pasiiotiate Pilgrim^ and is called by Jaggard * Loues ^'^" ' 
answere', also reappears in England''s Helicon. It is printed 
there with a single textual variation : England'*s Helicon reads 
in line i 'If all the world', instead of 'If that the world'; 
but there arc added five new stanzas and the whole is entitled 
* The Nymphs Reply to the Shepherd *. In the printed type 
the initials ' S. W. R.' (i.e. * Sir Walter Raleigh ') are attached, 
but these letters were pasted over with a blank slip of paper 
in most published copies of England^! Helicon^ perhaps in 
deference to some exceptional protest on Sir Walter's part 
to the unauthorized inclusion of the piece in the anthology. 

To this pair of poems further interest attaches from Waiion's 
their quotation (with some original additions) by Izaak H"""'""*- 

The 1^07 edition, whicli the Percy Society reprinted, mentions the tune 
p. a8) without the musical notation. Several contemporary ballads in the 
■toitburghc Collection are described as written 'To the Tune of Live with 
me ' (cf. Roxburghe Collection, ed. Cliappell, i. iiSa-J, 20^). Marlowe's lyric 
(in six stanzas) appeared as a broadside, headed ' A most Excellent Ditty of the 
Lover's promises to his beloved To a sweet new Tune called Live with me & 
be my Love ', tt^ether with Raleigh's reply under the title ' The Ladies prudent 
Answer to her Love To the same Tune' (ibid, ii. j). 
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Walton in the second chapter oF his CompUat Angler (i6fj, 
pp. 66-7). Walton heads the first song *The Milkmaid's 
Song' and describes it as 'that smooth song which was made 
by Kit Marlowe now at least j-o years ago '. Walton's version 
resembles that in Etigland^s Helicm., but to the six stanzas 
which figure there he added in the second (not in the first) 
edition of his Compleat Jnghr a seventh of his own invention. 

The 'Answer', which Walton also cited in his Compleat 
Angler^ he drew from England^j Helicon^ and gave it the new 
title 'The Milkmaid's Mother's Answer '. In the second edition 
of his Compleat Angler he added as in the former case a 
seventh stanza. Of the second poem Walton wrote that it 
' was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days '. The 
two pieces, Walton adds, ' were old-fashioned poetry, but 
choicely good '. 

The lyric ' Crabbed age and youth ', which fills the 
twelfth place in The Passionate Pilgrim^ obtained little less 
popularity in Elizabethan England than ' Come live with me 
and be my love '. It was probably in print before Jaggard 
designed his miscellany. It forms with textual variations the 
first two stanzas of a long lyric of over one hundred lines in 
Deloney's Garland of Good Will. That anthology, which 
was of the normal type, was, accordmg to Xashe's Have 
with you to Saffron-lValden^ in existence in ij-pf.' But no 
earlier edition than that of i (S04 is now extant. The 
Garland of Good Will was repeatedly reissued during the 
seventeenth century, and the song ' Crabbed age and youth ' 

' Nasfae wrote in i ^3^ (cf. his fVarit, cd. McKerrow, iii. 8+) : * Eucn as 
Ti)cifuit Dtlenry the Ballctting Silke-weaucr hath rime inough for all myraclcs, 
& wit to make a G»rl»tid of good vjill.' Deioncy died in itfoo. Thomas 
Pavicr, the publisher, icceivcd on March i, i6oi, an assignment of the copy- 
right ' uppon condicon that yt be no others maascopic'; ct^ Arbcr, iii. aoi. 
Nevertheless Edward White published the edition of 160^ 
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was reprinted with frequent alterations and additions. 
Ja^;ard's version was again drawn from a ' private ' copy 
other than that used by Deloney in any extant edition. 
Jaggard's text is here the better. Line 4 in Jaggard's text, 
* Youth like summer braue, Age like winter bare,' is omitted 
by Deloney. In line 6 Jaggard reads * Youth is nimble ' for 
Deloney's * Youth is wild ', and in line 10 * my louc is young' 
for Deloney's * my lord is young '. *■ Crabbed age and youth * 
was set to music early, but the original air has not survived.' 

* It was a Lording's daughter,' a ballad or song for music, 
opens the appended * Sonnets To sundry notes of Musicke*, 
and fills the fifteenth place in the miscellany. Nothing has 
been discovered respecting it. It narrates the struggle of 
a man of arms (an Englishman) with a tutor or man of learning 
for the hand of *a Lording's daughter', with the result that 
'art with armcs contending was victor of the day'. It is 
in the vein of Deloney's ballads and may possibly be from his 
somewhat halting pen. 

The remaining five poems, numbered respectively VII, X, 
XIII, XIV, XVIII, are all in six-lined stanzas, the metre 
of Shakespeare's Feints and Adonis. They occupy ten of the 
thirty-one printed pages of the volume, and confirm the im- 
pression given by the four ' Venus and Adonis ' sonnets, that " 
[a^;ard and Leake were anxious to bring their venture into 
close touch with Shakespeare's earliest poem. The metre is 

' Dramatists make frequent reference to the soas. William Rowley 
notes in his play A Match at Midnight (163 j), how 'the Widdow and my sister 
saaghot\\ oae soQ^jiiaA vhiXyr^s'thutCraitfii agf and youth eannet live tegethtr^' 
{Acl V, Sc. I (+to). Sign. 1 1, back). John Ford imitated the song in his Fandts 
(Act iv, Sc. 1) in the lines : — 

Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot jump tc^ether; 
One is like good luck. 
T'other like fixil weather. 
The piece was included in Percy's Reliijuet (cd. Wbcatley, i. 137). 
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not peculiarly Shakespearean. It is constantly met with not 
merely in contemporary narrative poetry, but in ballads and 
lyrics of the popular antholc^es, as well as in * words* for 
madrigals and part-songs in song-books.' But Shakespeare's 
l^eims and Aiotiis was the most notable example of its em- 
ployment within Jaggard's and Leake's experience. 

None of Jaggard's five poems in six-lined stanzas are met 
with in print elsewhere. All are pitched in a more or less 
amorous key, and treat without much individuality of the 
tritcst themes of the Elizabethan hTist. 

No. VII ('Fair is my louc') is an indictment of a beauti- 
ful mistress's ficklencssj No.X (« Sweet rose, la ire flower') is an 
cleg)- on the premature death of a fair friend; No. XIII 
(* Beauty is but a vaine and doubtful good ') is a lament on the 
evanescence of beauty ; No. XIV {' Good night, good rest *) 
is a lover's meditation at night and dawnj No.XVIII {*\Vhen 
as thine eye hath chose the dame') is an ironical lecture on 
the art of wooing. The sentiment and phraseolf^ of each of 
these |X)ems can be paralleled as easily as the metre. Greene, 
who wrote many songs in the six-line stanza, anticipates 
Jaggard's seventh and thirteenth poems in two lyrics which 
are inserted in two of his romances, respectively Perimedes the 
Blacke-Smith (1^88) and Akida^ Greenes A/p/a/wai^Aff/rV (licensed 
for the press if8 8). A song in the former romance b^ins 
with the same words as |a^;ard's poem No. VII, viz. 'Fair is 
my louc ', and continues in a like strain : — 

Faire is my loue for Aprill is her face, 
Hir lonely brests September claimes his part, 
And lordly July in her eyes takes place, 

■ In John Farmer's first setifEnglitb Madrigals^ which appeared in ir99 
at the same time as Jtggard's volume, twelve of the seventeen numbers, and 
in Weelkcs' Mmirigah In six f«rts^ which came out a year later, seven of the 
ten numbers, are in six'line stanza. 
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But colde December dwelleth in her heart ; 

Blest be the months, that sets my thoughts on fire, 

Accurst that Month that hindreth my desire.' 
In Greene's second tract, Mcida^ the verses banning : — 

Beauty is vaine, accounted but a flowre, 

Whose painted hiew fades with the summer sunne.* 
adumbrate Jaggard's thirteenth poem : — 

Beauty is but a vaine and doubtful good . . . 

A flower that dies when first it 'gins to bud.' 
Again, the ironical advice to the wooer, which constitutes 
Ja^rd's poem XVIII, is little more than a repetition of 
passages in two poems in the six-lined stanza, which were 
already in print. 

■ Greene's Works, cd. Grosart, vii, 90. " lb. ix. 87, 

^ There arc endless Elizabethan poems in the six-lined stanza which are to 
sentiment and phrase as well as metre hardly distinguishable from this e^rt 
of The Passienatt Pilgrim. The stanza numbered xxxiii in the 'Sonnets' 
appended to J. C.'s AleilU, which appeared in l?<)T, runs : — 

Though thou be ftir, think Beauty but a blast! 

A morning's dew ! a shadow quickly gone 1 

A painted flower, whose colour will not last ! 

Time steals away, when leist we think thereon. 

Most precious time 1 too wastefiilly expended ; 

Of which alone the sparing is commended. 
Cf. the sonnet attributed to Surrey in Tottrl't Mitctllany (p. 10), headed 'The 
fraiJiie and hurtfulness of beautic *, which opens : — 

Brittle beautie, tliat nature made so fraile, 

Wherof the gift is small, and short the season. 
In Davison's Poetkal Rhapsody {1601.) was first printed ' An invective against 
love ', which contains the stanza : — 

Beauty the 8owcr so fresh, so l^ir, so gay, 

So sweet to smell, so soft to touch and taste, 

As seems it should endure, by right, for aye. 

And never be with any storm defaced; 

But when the baleful southern wind doth blow. 

Gone is the glory which it erst did show. 
Davison assigns this poem to the unidentified contributor * A. W.', and it was 
appropriated by the publisher of the second edition of Engla^d't Helicen 

(■«■*)■ 
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In * Willobie his Auisa * ( i ^94), canto 44, one < W. S. * is 
represented as giving in the same metre identical counsel to 
a love-lorn friend * H.W.*: — • 

Apply her still with dyuers thinges 
(For giftes the wysest will deceave) 
Sometymes with gold, sometymes with ringes, 
No tyme nor fit occasion leaue, 
Though coy at first she seeme and wielde^ 
These toyes in tyme will make her yielde. 
The poem in The PasAonate Pilgrim varies little: — 
And to her will frame all thy waies, 
Spare not to spend, and chiefly there, 
Where thy desart may merit praise 
By ringing in thy Ladies earc, 

The strongest castle, tower and towne, 
The golden bullet beats it downe.' 
Aeomem- These five poems were certainly derived by Ja^^^ 

^"^yj^ji**^ from * private' manuscripts, and doubtless many transcripts 
were in existence in his day in unpublished poetical collec- 
tions. Only one of these lyrics (No. XVIII) has survived in 
a contemporary * copy *, but tlie variations from Ja^jard's 
version are numerous enough to show that he used another 
and less satisfactory manuscript. Before 1790 Dr. Samuel 
Lysons lent a contemporary manuscript poetic miscellany, con- 
taining a different version, to Malone, who in his edition of 
1790 adopted many of its readings. At the sale of Benjamin 

* 'A Sonnet' (in seven sUnzas of six tcn-syllibled lines) in the antholc^ 
known is Deloney's Strange tihleries or Song of Sonet ttt (probably published in 
iJ9f, although no earlier edition than that of iiSoi is extant) oeals in much 
the same temper with the same topic :— 

Next, shew thyself that thou hast gone to schoolc, 

Commende her wit although she be a foole. 

Speake in her prayse, for women they be proud; 

Lookc what she sayes for trothe must be aloude. 

If she be sad, look thou as sad as shec ; 

But if that she be glad, then joy with merry glee. 
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Hcywood Bright's library in 1884, the MS. passed to Halliwell, 
who gave in his Folio Shakespeare, vol. xvi, p. ^66j a facsimile 
of the * very early MS. copy of this poem with many varia- 
tions '. Halliwell dated the compilation of the poetical 
miscellany ' some years before the appearance ofThe Patsionate 
Pilgrim^. In the MS., stanzas 3 and 4 change places with 
stanzas r and 6. 

For Ja^ard's unintelligible 1. 4, 

As well as fancy [partyall might), 
the MS. reads : As well as fancy, partial like. 
In line 1 2 of the MS., 

And set thy person forth to jeU 
is an improvement on Jaggard's 

And set her person forth to ja/e. 
In 1. 14 the MS. reads : — 

Her cloudy lookes will c/ear ere night 
for Jaggard's 

Her cloudy lookes will calme yer night. 
In 11. 43-tf the MS. gives : — 

Think, women love to match with men, 

j^nd not to live so tike a saint : 

Here is no heaven ; they holy then 

Begin, tvhen age (ioth them attaint. 

Jaggard's less satisfactory version runs : — 

Thinke Women still to striue with men, 
To sitme and neuer for to saint, 
There is no heauen [by holy then) 
When time with age shall them attaint. 

Finally, in line j-i the MS. reads:— 

She will not stick to ringe my eare 
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and Jaggard reads : — 

She will not stick to round me on th' are. 

The poem No. Xill ('Beauty is but a vaine*} was 
printed in i^yo in the Gentleman^s Maga^^ine., vol. xx, p. yii, 
under the title * Beauty's Value by Wm. Shakespeare. From 
a corrected MS.' This was reprinted with what was claimed 
to be greater accuracy in the same periodical ten years later 
(vol. XXX, p. 39). The variations are not important, and have 
a too pronouncedly eighteenth-century flavour to establish 
their pretension to greater antiquity. In line 7, where 
Jaggard reads : — 

y/W as goods lost, are jeld or never foxmd. 
the Gentleman''s Magai^i/te manuscript reads : — - 

As goods mhm lost are wond'rous seldom found. 

To improve the rhymes * refresh ' and * redress ' (at the 
end of lines 8 and 10 respectively), the 'corrected' manu- 
script reads awkwardly ' excite ' in the first case and ' unite ' 
in the second. There can be little question that search 
must be made elsewhere for any contemporary illustration of 
this poem of Ja^rd's miscellany. 

The authorship of these five poems, which Jaggard first 
printed from manuscript, can in the present state of the 
; evidence be matter for conjecture only. It is very possible 
that they are from Barnfield's pen. Banifield was a volumi- 
nous writer, and not all his verse found its way to the 
printing-press. Much of it circulated in manuscript only, and 
is still extant in that medium.' It is probable, moreover, 

' Dr. Grosart printed in full, in his editioa of Barnfield's Poemitor the Rox- 
buighe Clul), 2 'manuscript' commonplace book bearing Barnfield's autograph, 
which was in the library of Sir Charles Isham of Lamport Hall. The volume 
contained some previously unprintcd poems from Barnfield's pen together 
with transcripts of others' work. The first page gives, without indication of its 
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that much of it was entrusted to William Ja^ard's brother 
John, who printed an ample but by no means exhaustive 
selection from it in lysjS. Barnfield's imitative habit of mind 
rendered the six-lined stanza, which Shakespeare had glorified 
in his l^enus and Adonis^ a favourite instrument, and the internal 
quality of the many six-line stanzas in The Passionate Pi/grim 
justifies the theory that Bamfield was their author, at any rate 
of those of them that are in a serious vein. 



IV 

It may be assumed, although the indications are obscure, 

that despite its equivocal claims to respectful notice, Ja^rd's 

I venture met with success. There is small doubt that the 

Ljcompiler of the popular anthoI(^ called England's Helicon^ 

[which appeared next year, was influenced by the example of 

VlAiQ^nhW&hQV oi The Passionate Pilgrim. The former printed four 

Jaggard's * Sonnets To sundry notes of Musicke *, viz. XVI, 

[ <On a day, alack the day ', from Love's Lahoitr's Lost; XVII, 

Barnfield^s «My Hocks feed not 'j XIX, Marlowe's lyric with the 

reply j XX, Barnfield's * As it fell upon a day '. Although the 

editor oi England's Helicon da^ndcd in most cases on different 

transcripts, the coincidence of his choice and the order which 

he followed in introducing these four pieces to his reader can 

hardly be regarded as fortuitous. 

No copy oF a second edition of The Passionate Pilgrim is 
extant, and there is no clue to the date of its issue.' The 
poet Drummond of Hawthornden noted that he read the 
book in nSoiS, possibly in a second edition. A third edition 

source, a Latin quotation from Ovid's F<»ir;, ii. 77i-+,which describes Tarquia's 
admiration of Lucrece's beauty. Shalcespeare's poem of Ijtcrtct no doubt 
suggested to BarnfleM the transcription of these lines. 
' Sec p. 4.8, inffA, 
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was undertaken by the unabashed Jaggard in 11I12, when his 
prosperity was secure and he had become Iiis own printer. 

Exceptional interest attaches to the issue of the third 
edition of The Passionate Piigrim in itfia. The volume was 
now printed at William Ja^ard's own press, which he had 
controlled only since nSoj-. |aggard in this reissue bettered 
his earlier instruction. He enlarged the text to more than 
twice its original length by the addition of two somewhat 
long narrative poems in which Shakespeare had no hand. 
The third edition, in fact, grossly exaggerated the oflfence of 
the first in assigning to Shakespeare work by other hands. 
The additions to the third edition were from Tnta Brifanicaj 
a collection of poetry by a well-known writer, Thomas 
Heywood. That volume Jaggard had himself published in 
itfop, contrar)', as would appear, to the wish of the authcM". 
Heywood proved less complaisant than those whose name and 
rights were ignored in the first edition o€The Passintate PtJgrim. 

Jaggard obtained the licence for the publication of 
Hey wood's Tnia Britanica on December f , i tfo8, on somewhat 
peculiar conditions. The entrj- in the Stationers* Company's 
Register described the work, without mention of Heywood's 
name, as *A booke called Brytans Treye*^ and the exceptional 
provision was added *that yf any question or trouble growe 
hereof. Then he [i.e. Ja^ard] shall answere and discharge yt 
at his owne losse and costes *.' When the book duly appeared, 
Heywood did not question Jaggard's right to publish it, and 
no striaiy 1^1 * question or trouble * seems to have * grown 
thereof. But Heywood bitterly complained of Ja^ard's typo- 
graphical carelessness. He requested Jaggard to insert a list 
of * the infinite faults escaped *. But Jaggarxi was obdurate and 
insolently retorted (according to Heywood's statement) that 

' Afbcr, tii. jy;. 
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* hee would not publish his owne disworkemanship, but rather 
let his owne fault lye upon the neck oi the author '.' 

Three years later, in i<Si2,Jaggard inflicted on Hey wood 
the further indignity of filching from Troia Britanica transla- 
tions in verse of two of Ovid's Epistles, which were first 
published in that volume. He added them to the third edition 
of The Passionate Pilff-im., all the contents of which Jaggard 
continued to assign on the title-page to Shakespeare's pen. 
Heywood was in no temper to suffer this new injury at Jag- 
gard's hands in silence. In an address to another printer, 
Nicholas Okes, who published for him his prose Apology far 
Actors^ in irfii (soon after the appearance of the third edition 
of Jaggard 's ' Passionate Pilgrim '), Heywood not only exposed 
Jaggard*s misconduct, but claimed to have interested Shake- 
speare in the matter. His protest was issued (he declared) in 
the great dramatist's name as well as in his own. Heywood's 
words nm : 'Here, likewise, I must necessarily insert a manifest 
injury done me in that workc [i. e. Xrota Britanica] by taking 
the two epistles of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and 
printing them in a lesse volume (i. e. The Passionate Pilgrim 
of I (Si 2) under the name of another, [i.e. Shakespeare], which 
may put the world in opinion I might steale them from him, 
and hee, to doe himselfe right, hath since published them in 
his owne name : but, as I must acknowledge my lines not 
worth his [i.e. Shakespeare's] patronage under whom he [i.e. 
Jaggard] hath publisht them, so the author, I know, much 
oflended with M. Jaggard that altc^ther unknowne to him 
presumed to make so bold with his name.' 

Ja^rd was not, as we have seen *, the only publisher shake- 
who had made * so bold with ' Shakespeare's name as to put it ^f""j* 

' Heywood's Afologjfor Actert^ iiSij, Sh. Soc. iS^.!, p. 6-l. 
• See p. n, note i. 
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to books in which he had no hand. But it was characteristic 
ot" Shakespeare to ignore the wrongs which Ja^;ard and 
Ja^ard's colleagues in trade were in the habit of doing 
himself and other authors. He\-wood's statement offers the 
only extant e^-idence that Shakespeare deigned to notice the 
nefarious practices in which the state of the law of copyright 
enabled faggard and his like to indulge with impunit)-. But 
Heywood's exposure was not without effect. Jaggard stay«i 
the issue of the volume with the statement on the title-page 
that all the contents were * By W. Shakespeare '. He cancelled 
that title-page and inserted in unsold copies a new one from 
which Shakespeare's name was expunged. No name was su&red 
to take the vacant place. 

Save for the expansion of the simple title of The Pasiienatt 
PHgtim for mercantile purposes by the addition of the words 
* or Certaine Amorous Sonnets beiweene Venus and Adonis ' 
and a notification of the inclusion of the translation of Ovid*s 
Epistles, with a change of imprint and date, the old text 
reappeared in i tf 1 z with ver^* smalt alteration. The spelling 
and punctuation were slightly improved (cf. \. 4, ' Spirit * for 
*sperite'i XIV. 19, *ditty ' for *dine'; 27, *each' for *ech'; 
XVIII. 14, iX,<ere'for 'yer'j 20, *thee' for ^the*). But 
not all the misprints were removed. One or two new ones 
were introduced (cf Vlll. 7, * Spencer' for 'Spenser'). The 
greater number of the pages were left blank as before." 

Once again Tbe Pajsionate Pilgrim u-as reprinted in the 
seventeenth century, just twenty-four years after Shake- 
speare's death. The * Poems: Written by Wil. Shake-speare. 
Gent.* of KS40 contains not merely Shakespeare's Sonnets in a 
different order from that followed in the previous edition of 
i(So9, but scattered through these rearranged Sonnets are all 

' See p. 14, iwfr^. 
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the pieces in the ifiii edition of The Passionate Pilgrim^ 
including Heywood's Epistles^ and there are further poems by 
other pens. The poems oiThe Passionate Pilgrim are mingled 
with the sonnets and miscellaneous poems most capriciously. 
Each item is given a distinguishing title.' 

The Passionate Pilgrim was not published again during Liiieoit"» 
the seventeenth century. In 1709 it was reprinted from the JToo"'** 
first edition of 1^99 by Bernard Lintott in his * A Collection 
of Poems, viz. I. Venus and Adonis j II. The Rape of 
Lucrece ; III. The Passionate Pilgrim ; IV. Sonnet^ to 
Sundry Notes of Mustek by Mr. William Shakespeare '. In 
this volume The Passionate Pi/grim and the * Sonnets to 



' The tfcrcc opening sonnets of Jaggard's miscellany, which appear in the 
1^4^ volume in Jaggard's order and in Jaggard's text, are preceded by thirty- 
one of Shakespeare's sonnets of ifioij. The first is headed 'False belcafe*, 
the second 'A Temptation', and the third 'Fast and .'cose'. After three 
more of tlie sonnets of itJoy, there come poems + and j of Tte Paisionate 
Pilgrim^ headed respectively 'A sweet provocation' and *A constant vow'. 
Tbesc arc sepiraled by four more sonnets from Ja^aril's poems 6 and 7, 
which are headed respectively 'Crucll Deceit' and *The uncotistant Lover*. 
Three more sonnets introduce consecutively Jaggard's Nos, % and 9, called 
respectively 'Friendly concord' and ' Inhumanitie '. After a set of five 
sonnets come from Tke Passionate Pilp-im Nos. 11, 'Foolish disdaine'j 11, 
* Ancient Antipathy ' ; and i j, ' Beauties vakution '. Two sonnets intervene 
Ijcfore No. 10 of Jaggard's series is reached under the title of 'Love's Losse'. 
Another five sonnets of idoj appear before Jaggard's No. 14, 'Loath to 
depart', and yet nine sonnets more before his Nos. 17, *A Duel '; id, 'Love- 
sicke'j 17, 'Love's labour's lost '; and 18, 'Wholesome couuscll". Seventeen 
sonnets of itfoj cut these oflF from No. 10, ' As it fell upon a day,' which is 
called 'Sympathizing love'. TIk remaining poem. No. 19, of Jaggard's 
volume {Marlowe's lyric) is separated altogether from Its companions by the 
insertion of sixty-four sonnets; of The Tale of Cefbalus and Prerrlr^ of two 
more of Shakespeare's sonnets ; of five poems by another hand ; of ^ tjovn-'t 
Complaint, and of Heywood's two 'Epistles'. Jaggard's poem. No, ip, is 
then printed under the title of 'The Passionate Shephcard to his love', fts 
in Engl^md'i Helicon-^ the text follows that anthology and fills twenty-tbur 
lines; the reply follows also in the amplified te\t of Englavd's Helicon^ and 
is succeeded by a poem in imitation of Marlowe from the same source. The 
remaining twenty-two poems of the volume of iii+o have no concern with 
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Sundry Notes ' were each introduced by a separate title-page, 
of which the imprint ran : * London, Printed in the year 
IX99-* In the preliminary < Advertisement* Lintott wrote: 

* The Remains of Mr. William Shakespeare call'd The 
Passionate J'ilgimt & Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Musick 
(at the end of this collection) came into my hands in a 
little stitch'd Book, printed at Lomim for W, Jaggard in the 
year 1/99.' Lintott's 'Collection* was reissued next year, 
with the addition of a second volume supplying a reprint 
of the original itfo^ edition of Shakespeare's Sonnets and 
j4 Lover*j Complaint. The new title-page was curiously in- 
accurate as to the date of the first edition of Shakespeare's 
narrative poems and of 'The Passionate Pilgrim. The words 
ran : * A Collection of Poems in Two Volumes : being all The 
miscellanies of Mr. William Shakespeare, which were PublishM 
by himself in the year itfoy, and now correaly Printed from 
these Editions.' There were at least two impressions of this 

* Collection in Two Volumes'. In one of these impressions 
The Passionate Pilgrim and ' Sonnets to Sundry Notes ' bore 
the correct date of ij-ji?. In another impression, the title- 
pages were reprinted with the date changed to iiSop. There 
is no ground for assuming that Lintott knew of an edition, 
belonging to that year, of The Passionate Pil^inty or of the 
appended * Sonnets to Sundry Notes '. The date was invented 
to agree with that of the first edition of the Sonnets. 

Another coUeaion of Shakespeare's poems followed 
independently in 1710. This edition formed an un- 
authorized ' Seventh ' or supplementary volume to Rowc*s 
more or less critical edition of Shakespeare's Plays of 1709. 
This supplement was undertaken by Edmund Curll, the 
notorious printer- publisher, with the editorial assistance 
of Charles Gildon. Rowe's publisher, Jacob Tonson, had 
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no hand in the venture. The contents included, besides 
Fenus and jidonis 2iXiA Litcrece^ miscalled *Tarquin and Lucrece', 
the whole of the Poems of 1640, with its clumsy commingling 
of the Sonnets, The Passionate Pilgrim^, A Lover* s Complaint^ and 
generous extracts from the work of Heywood and others. 
Gildon bestowed on this part of his volume (pp. 11 1-2 yd) the 
alternative titles of ' His [i. e. Shakespeare's] Miscellany 
Poems' or t Poems on Several Occasions'. In a critical essay 
on Shakespeare's poems (p. 449) he taunted Lintott's * wise 
editor ' with the * absurd incoherency ' of his very accurate 
reprint of The Passionate Pilgrim. The censorious Gildon, 
ignorant of the existence of the original editions of The 
Passimate Pilffim^ denounced Lintott for throwing *into a 
heap without any distinction ', ' a medley of Shakespeare's 
[verses] tho' they are on several and different subjects.' 
A factitious value attached in Gildon's eyes to the capricious 
order which was allotted to the contents of The Passionate 
Pilgrim in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare's Poems-, and 
to the separate titles which were there bestowed on the 
scattered items. 

Gildon's editorial procedure was followed in five succeed- 
ing reissues of Shakespeare's Poems which were undertaken 
during the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century. 
The Passionate Pilmm was published with the Sonnets and the 
usual mass of irrelevant verse, in the collection of the poems 
* revised by Dr. Sewell ', which formed a seventh volume 
supplementary to Pope's edition of the plays in 172 j-j in a 
concluding seventh volume of an edition of Shakespeare's 
Plays which appeared in Dublin in itfmo in 1771 ; in the 
concluding ninth volume of » Bell's Edition of Shake- 
speare's Plays ' (London, 1774, 12"), as well as in two 
independent publications : * Poems on several occasions by 
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Shakespeare '(London, without date, 17*0? 12'} and * Poems 
written by Mr. William Shakespeare' (London, i77*> 8')- No 
notice was taken of any of Shakespeare's poems in the editions 
of his plays by Theobald, Hanmer, Johnson, Warburton, and 
Steci'ens (1778)- The Patsiettau Pil^'tm was not restored to 
its independence till Malone edited Shakespeare's poems in 
1780 in his * Supplement' to the 177S edition of Shake- 
speare's Plays, where 'The Pasttenate Pilgrim fills pp. 709-5^.' 
Malone omitted the two sonnets by Shakespeare and the 
nineteenth poem on the ground that that piece was by 
Marlowe ; he added two pieces which were not in the original 
edition — the two stanzas of the song: 

Take, oht take those lips away 
(of which the first stanza in Mrtuure fir Mrasare is alone by 
Shakespeare, the second being by Fletcher) and the enigmatic 
poem on The Pbseitix and Turtlfy which was assigned to Shake- 
speare in Chester^ * Loves Martyr', irfoi. Both these pieces 
had been included in the Pofms of 1^40 and the many re- 
issues of that volume. Of the eighteen pieces which Afalwie 
printed from the original edition of The Pafsionate Pi/ff-jm he 
remarked : • Most of these little pieces bear the strongest 
marks of the hand of Shakespeare,' thmigh he admitted the 
possibility that 00c or two » might have crept in that were 

' At phtgc iv of his Advertisem^Rt in \^ol. i Milonc wrote : — ' Tboogfa 
ncir a ctntury and a ha!f has c!aps«i since the death of Sbakespcarr, 
It is soraewliat extraordinary, that none of his various editors slxwld 
have attcinptcd to sepaiate his genuine poetical compoeitioos from the 
spurious pciformances with which they have been so loog intermuced, or 
tiken the tnxible to compare ibein with the earEicst cditioas. Shortly tftcr Ws 
death, a very incorrect impressioa of his poems was issued out, which in 
crery siibse^ent edition has been implicitly followed.' Dr. Richard Farmer 
first pointed out in hit ' Essay on Shakespeare's Learnin;; ' { 1 7*6) that Hevwood 
and not Shakespeare was the translator of Grid's Epistles and rt ' alt the' other 
translations which have been printed in the modern cditioas of the Pbems of 
Shakespeare'. 
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not the production of our author*. In most of the editions 
of Shakespeare subsequent to tlie appearance of Malone's 
' Supplement ' The Passmiaie Pi/grim has been accorded an 
independent place at the end of the poems. 



The Pasnonate Pilgrim reached three editions. Of the Census 
second no copy is known, and of the first and third only two in " ™P"*' 
each instance are traceable. Oi these four copies, two are 
in public libraries and two are in private hands. All are 
in England. 

The first edition was issued in very small octavo. The fimt 
signatures run A-U 8 in eights. Only A, A i, A4, B, B 3, C, fJ'J'^'^"' 
D are noted. The leaves number thirty-two. There is no DMcription. 
pagination. The first leaf, in the middle of which appears 
the signature A, and the last leaf, which is unsigned, are blank. 
A curious feature of the book is the circumstance that of the 
twenty-eight leaves which contain the text, twenty-five bear 
type on one side — the front side — only. The three concluding 
leave?, D j-, D iS, D 7, alone have type on both sides. On C 3 
appears a second title : — SONNETS | To sundry notes of 
Musicke. I ^T Lo:^DuN j Printed for W. laggard, and are 
I to be sold by W. Leake, at the Grey-]hound in Paules 
Churchyard. I 1^99. | As in many other small books of 
poetry of the period, each page of print has two linear 
ornaments — one above and another below the type. 

Of the two extant copies of the first edition of ij-99, one 
is in the Capcll collection at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the other in the Christie Miller Library at Britwcll. 

The Capell copy measures 4i"x 37''- Jts state is some- ^°- '■ .. 
what dirty, and the date on the second title-page has been copy, rj^j. 
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cut off* by the binder. With it is bound up the i6io editicui 
of Fenuj and AAoniiy which it follows. There is an old MS. note 
^t the end of* the book running, * Not quite perfect, see 4 or y 
leives back : so it cost me but j Halfpence,' Tliis copy, 
which once belonged to * Honest Tom Martin' of Palgrave, 
the historian of Thetford (1*97-1771), has his autograph 
signature. It was reproduced in photo-lithography in 1883 in 
the Shakspere-Quarto facsimiles, No. ic, with an introduction 
by Professor Dowden. 

The Britwell copy was purchased in iSyj- by Mr. Wake- 
field Christie Miller {died three years later) from Sir Charles 
Isham, Bart., of Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire. This copy 
was discovered by Mr. Charles Edmonds in an upper lumber- 
room at Lamport Hall in September, iXtf?. It is bound in 
a vellum co\'er, probably of contemporary' date, between two 
other poetical tracts, vi^. : — William Leake's 1 j-^y edition of 
l^enus and Jdtmsy of which no other copy is known, and an un- 
dated edition of * The ^irrammes andEltpu by I. D. and C. MJ* 
(i. e. Sir John Da vies and Christopher Marlowe). This copy 
measures 4I" x j-j" and is in very clean condition. It is here 
reproduced in photographic facsimile for the first time by kind 
permission of Mr?. Christie MiUcr. A t)-ped reproduction 
edited by Mr. Charles Edmonds was published in a limited 
edition of 1 3 1 copies, together with the two tracts with which 
it is bound up, in 1870. 

The third edition is enlarged to sixty-four leaves by the 
unwarranted addition of He)'wood*s rendering of two of 
Ch-id's Epistles. The title runs :— THE [ PASSIONATE I 
PILGRIME, I OR I Certaine jimeroitj Stnnetiy \ hetweene Venus ank 
Adonis, 1 ntvely corrected and am^ mented. \ By If. Shake jptre. • The 
third Edition, Where-imto is newly ad-[ded two Loue-Epistles, 
the first from Paris to Helleny and Hellem answere backe 
againe to Paris. Printed by W. la^ard idi2. 

The text of The Passionate Pihrim was set up again with 
small alteration. Rather more italic type was us3 in the 
new composition. The signatures of the enlarged volume tan 
irom A-H 8 in eights. The first and last leases were blank, 
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Thiro and there was no pagination. The rqirint of The Passiannte 
BMTtoK, f*i/grim followed the example of the original edition in leaving 
' '* the verit of the leaves blank through the first three sheets 

A-C. Sheet U was diftcrently treated. The type was set on 
both sides ol' the page, with tne result that the text ended on 
the vtrso of Df, and did not reach as in the first edition the 
vifj9 of D7. The second title reappears 00 Cj, with the 
altered date itfi:, thus: — 

Sonnets : To sondry Notes of Musickc [scroll device] 
At London Printed by W. laggard 16 12. 

The Bodleian copj-, which measures 4f"x }^", is in the 
Malone collection. It is numbered Malonc 12S, and bears a 
manuscript note signed »E. M.' and dated October 22, ntj. 
Malone there points out that Hcy*-ood's translations from 
Ortd wx*re g^crally assumed to be by Shakes^peare until 
Dr. Tarmer noted their true authorship in i-66. The copy 
is peculiar in having two title-pages, of which one has ibe 
words By tf. -SWw^frr, in the central space, and the other is 
without them. Ihere ts no question that Shakespeare^ name 
was removed by the publisher Jaggard, at the request either 
of Shakespeare or of He^'wood, and chac the tiiie-poge 
bearing Shakespeare^ name ns cancelled and anocber sub- 
stituted to accompEtny late impcessions of the book. Br a 
happy accident the two titles sur^'ive tOE*ether in MalooeH 
cop^'. The tide which lacks ShakesptrarvV name is not known 
to tie extant anywhere ebe, 
M»,iv The second copy, wluch ineasuKS 4H * J^ > belongs 

n» iMt- to Mr. John t. T. Lo*-ed*y of WiUtaokscoce, near Banboiy. 
tst^' "^^ tkJciHge has to the centre the words Bf ir. Simtt^tn. 
The cxisccDcc of thss cop^' was anly made £nowii to iltx. 
It was onginally bound in loo^ olf with fire other raxe 
tracts ot contempocary date. Tair fstamatt Fi^im oc cop ie J 
the fecood phcc The rolome bote en the iv-leaf the wims : 
i «e Ubrs fac: Menick 

%. e. coU-'Tr: Oxen 

The ■soiptiop is in the haadwriciag of the forsKr owacr. 
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James Merrick, fellow of Trinity Collie, Oxford, who made Third 
some reputation in his day as a religious poet and classical ^rnoi 
and biblical scholar. Merrick died in 17^9, within three days 
of his forty-ninth birthday, and left this, with many other 
scarce and valuable books, to his friend John Loveday of 
Williamscote (171 1-89), great-grandfether of the present 
owner. The PasAonate Pilgrim and the five accompanying 
tracts have been lately separately bound in morocco and are 
kept together in a case of the same material." 

' Mr. Loveday, who carefully described his copy of The Fassiamate Pi/grim 
and the rare tracts (originally bound with them) in Nofes and^lueries (Aug. ix, 
1882), sixth ser. voL vi, kindly gave me the opportunity of making a personal 
examination of them. The accompanying tracts are in the order in which 
they were originally bound together, as follows : — 

I. The Picture of Incest Lively Portraicted in the Historic of Cinyras 
and Myrrha. By James Gresham. London Printed for R. A. 161.6. 

3. The Mirror of Martyrs, or the Life and death of that thrice valiant 
Capitaine^ and most godly Martyr Sir John Oldcastle Knight Lord Cobham. 
Printed by V. S. for William Wood 1601. 

4. The Kings Prophecic : or Weeping Joy. Expressed in a Poeme, to 
the Honor of £nglands too great Solemnities. Jos : Hall London : Printed 
by T. C. fbr Symon Waterson. Reprinted for Roxburghe Club by Mr. J. £. T. 
Loveday. 

5". Britain's Ida. Written by that Renowned Poet, Edmond Spencer. 
London : Printed for Thomas Walkley, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
Eagle and Child in Britaines Bursse. i(fa8. 

6. John Marston's The Scourge of Villanie. Three Bookes of Satyres. 
Perseus. Nee scompros \slc\ metuentia carmina, nee thus. At London. Printed 
by I.R^and are to be sold by John Busbie, in Paules Church-yard, at the signe 
of the Crane, 1598. 

The last three tracts have linear ornaments at the top and bottom of 
each page of text^ as in The Tassianate FHgrsm. 
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Y^THcti mf Locie fwcares that (he n maJeof tiudv 

I <ioc bclttuc her (though 1 know fliclKt) 
That (he might thinkemc ioooc vmucor dyciodfa^ 
Vnskilftill in the worlds hKc fDrcthcs. 
Thus vainly thinking that (he thinketntcyMRigi 
Although I know my jreares be paft the bell: 
Ifmiling, crciiitehertaUelpeakingtoung^ 
Oucfuing faults in Loue» widi loues ill left. 
But wheretore (ayes my Loue that (he is young > 
And wherefore (ay not I, that lam old > 
O, Loues beft habite is a foothing toungj 
And Age ( m Loue) loues not to haue yearcs tdd. 
Thcrfore lie lye with Loue, and Loue wkh me^ 
Since that our faults in Looe thus finocher'dbe. 




;? 




*TM^o Loues I haue, oTComferc, and Ddpdn^ 

That like two Spuics, do fusgcft mc ftUl : 
My better Anqcll is i Man (ngKt faire) 
f4y worlcr fpirite a Woman (colour'd itt.) 
To winne me foone to hch^ my Female euiD 
Temptcth m)' better An^ tiommy (ide^ 
And would conupc my Saint to be a Diiidl» 
Wooing his purity with her £utc pride. 
And whedier that oiy AngeUbcturodcfevi^ 
Sufpcd I may (yet not diredly tell : 
Vor being both to me : both, toeachftiendy 
1 ghefli one Amtell in anotbcrs hell : 
The truth I (hall not know, but liue in doub^ 
Till iny bad Angell fire my |ood • 

A4 
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r^Id noc the hcauenly Rhctorike of tliine ae^ 

Gainft whom die world could noc liold aigumcTy 
Perfwade my hart to this faifc pcnuric : 
Vowes for chcc broke defer ue noc punUhmcnc 
A woman I tbrfwore : fnac I will proue 
Thou being a GoddcfTcy I forfwore noc chee : 
My vow was eanhly, thou a heauenly loae^ 
Thy grace bang gaiiide, cures all difgrace m me. 
My vow was breadi, and breach a vapor is. 
Then diou taire Sun,ihac on this earth docb (kkiCf 
Exhale this vapor vow, in chec ic is : 
If broken, Aen it is no tault of mine. 
If by me broke, what toole is noc fo wile 
To breake an Oath, to win a Paradife if 





cWeet Cychorea, fitcinsby a Brooke, 

"^Wich y cnrtg AdooK, kMcly, fbcdi aiid C^rcenr^ 

Did cotttt die Lad wkU nuiiv t loucly Uokc, 

6 j«.li looket ts iMMie could loukc hue bcaiitiri cjfHOX 

She cold ham ihints to ile'icht his cares • 

She ihcw d hnn ^Miors, to afiurc his cie : 

To win his hare, iHe couiit him here and thcie. 

Touches (bioftftillconqfier chiftinc. 

But whedier fiuipeyearts did wincconcck. 

Or Ik rettifde to uke her fi jurtd i>rortcr, 

I'he tender mblcr would noc toudt the bait. 

But Imile, and ieaft, at eiiery gentle offer : 

1 hen fell (he on her backc^taire queen, & ta.vard 
He roTe and ran away, ah tbole too froward. 




|F Lone nafe ae MWo^^ how (hal I fwcre to lore? 
'O, OfjBer htth oookl hold, if aoc id beauty vowed : 
TbiAg^ to ay iUk foifvvon^ 80 dice Ik confbuu pi^ 

Siaddy littbyaslcaiics, and nakcs his boofe dwKcw^ 
wiigcalidhBfeft Jiut i lim ^dm ArccancDiiiftdicaA 
ItlnairiedgilK dieaailB^ Inow dM ihdlluffifle: 
Wdleaotod isihjK toMK ihjKfircDc» ifaee oooiBiefid^ 
AUi$iioraKdmfiiiilc,iM(m thee wiiboiK wonder, 
Milikh n 80 meiofBeprade, thac I dijr pans adoific : 
ThtiwcyelouesLghtning ieemsthy voice his dreadfiifl 
whidi(noc CD anger bcm)is mufick & fweet lixc(diiuideE 

Cddkall as diou an, O, do noc kxte chat wtOQg ! 

Tofingheaiieospcaite,wichruchaa canhly ioiaa|. 
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^Carfthad die Sunae dnde vp the ddwy niome^ 
^Aiul fciHc die heard gon; to che hedge ibc iiodc? 
When CydicrcA (all in Lou: torlome) 
A longing cariancc for Adonis m:!i!e 
Vadcr an'Oly er growing hy a brooke, 
A brookc, where Adon vfde to coole his ^leoie: 
Hoc was the dav, (he hoccer chat did koke 
For his approcn, due otten diere had beene. 
Anon lie comes, and dirowcs his Mamie by. 
And flood ftarke naked on die brookes greene brisa: 
The Sunne look*! on die world widi eloriousd^ 
Yet not To w: fVly, as this Quccnc on him ' 
He fpying her, bounil in (whereas he flood) 
Oh iovK (quodin)e)why waviiocIafloo4^ 
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ttAtreis oqrloue, bucnocfbftireas fic&fe. 

Mildc as a Doue^ btic neichcr true nor cruftie, 
Biighier then glafle, and ycc as gbfie is britd^ 
Sonet then waxe, and y ecas lion ttifty : 
A iSyjMicj wkh damaskedie to grace her^ 
None faiicTy nor none 6d{er to deuce her. 

Her lip^ to mine how often hath (he ioyned, 
6ecw>;ene each ktlTc her othes of true kmefwearinj 
Hovr many tales to pleife me hath (he coyned, 
Dreadm^j my loue, the lofle whereof fhllfearing;. 
Yet in the mids of all her pure proceftings. 
Her finidi, her ocbes, her ceares J and all were t 



She burnt with loue, as draw widi fire flanxdi^ 
She burnt out loue, as feoiie as (baw out burncth : 
She firam d the loue, and yet (lie fbyl d the framinga 
She bad Jouc laO, and y n ilie tril a d jrning. 
Was this a loucr, or a Letcher whether > 
Badinthebcft, choug^cxccUent in neither. 
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|F MuSckeandrwectPottfieagr?e^ 
* As ih^ omft iioed« (the Stiler iii4 cbebiwlicr} 
Then muil the loue be ^^c twm 1^ and mc^ 
Because thcKi btfil the one, and 1 die odier» 
Dowlnikl to chcc is decfe, wbofehflcnly oicb 
Vpon the Ltite,doocb ratUAihumaftefaw: 
Speofet tome, whofedeepeCoiiccitnfiMiit 
As pafsing lU concetc, needs no Jcfuicc 
Thoulou ft tohearethefweetinelodiotK found. 
That Plia*btts Luce (the QLieeoe oTMa'^ke) mato s 
And I in deeps llcX^H^ am chiefly dfoumdy 
When as himlclie to fingtn;; he beialus^ 
One God is God ofbodi ^i^ Poets fain;) 
One Kntghc Iouc> Both, and both m thee rematflc* 





pAke WIS the mornc, when chefoirc Queene ofloue^ 

Pala tor ferrow then her milke white Doue, 
For AdomQkty a ytMingfter proud and wiklc. 
Her ftand (he cdces vpon a ilccpe vp hill . 
Anon Adoim comes widi hocnc and hounds, 
ShefiUjr Queencywkh more then kxies good wifla 
FodNMltbeDovheflioiddnocpa& thole grocindsy 
On€e(qiioth0ic) didlieeanicefwccc youth 
Here m thdehrtttes, deq^ wounded with a Boare» 

De^m ihethidia&Dmcieofnali, 
See m my dittjh (quodi (he) hctc was the for^ 
She (hewed he rs, he Gmp mooe woimds then Qiiqp 
iUidhlu(hiDgflcd»aftikftheraaaIoae. 
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VEnus with Adonis fitting by her, 

Vnder a Mirtlc (hade began to wooc him. 
She told the younglmi; how god Mars did tne her. 
And as he fcil to her, (lie fell to him. 
Euen thus (quoth fiie) the warhke god embrac t me: 
And then (he clint Adonis in her armcs': 
£ucn thus (quom ihe) the warlike god vnlac'c mc^ 
As if the boy ihould vfe like kxiinf^ channcs : 
£ucn thus (quoth ihe) he feizcd on my lippcs. 
And with her hps on his did aft the (eizurc! 
And as (he fetched breath, away he skips. 
And would not take her meanmg nor her pleafuit. 
Ah, that I had my LaJy at this bay : 
To kilfe and dip mc till I run away. 
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^rai)bcd age and youch cannot liuc together, 
Voath IS full of plcafanoCyAzc i$ lull ofcarc, 
Yo«ii.i like fummcr nw>rnc,AgcTikc wmtcr w ciilif r, 
Youiii li'/c fiimmvrr braiic, A.',c like w*riccr bare. 
Youth IS ti)ll of rport, Ac;es i>rcach is ihort, 
Y'JMth IS ninibic, AiTc \^ 'amc 
Youth \\ hot and Ik) d, A£;c is wcake and cold, 
Youih v> wild, ani A^c is tinv\ 
Acc I doc abhor t'icc,You:h 1 doc adore thcc, 
O mv louc w\< lou J IS yoJii-;: 
Agcl do? dcfij :h:c. 6hr»vjct S'l^rphcardhicthcc: 
For mc things dvju lUic^ too lon^. 
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■gEiy Uhmn fikie mi An ihtfuB goo^ 

A flmin^fUii^ laac vadeth ibdamtyy 
AfloNfo dmdics, wbea firtlitgln* cobuii^ 
Abrifficgyfcjdttctbrohciniiqerdy, 
Adoaocftill goodyi^oire^gia(rc»afl0ivicr, 
LoA^ fi(UyKMM3ke%<ltaidMthintalioiiit» 

Aiidaigoo4sloft,«efeUorncnerfiiuli4» 
AsvadedgtoiHaoriibbing wiU fdrdh: 
Asflowcndeiid, he widicnsd on cbegcoim^ 
As biokai g|allc nofyonnt can rodi cflc. 
Sobeaucy Dlcminic on xfixcL^lo^^ 
In fpKc otphifi JBc^ptmung^ainc ami cofl. 
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^(kmI night, good Tc%oh n<ycher be m^r fiiate^ 
She bad good night, th jt kept my rdt away^ 

And daft me to a cobbcn han^dc with cares 

To defcant on the doubts of my decay. 

FarcwcU (quoth ihc) and comeagaine to morrow 
> are well I could not,fbr I liipt w ith forrow. 

Yet at my pariinq fwcctly did flic fiiiilc. 
In fc<»r»ic or tricndihip, niU I amlUr whether : 
' I'mny be ihc ioyd to icall ac my exde, 
Tm.ty be againc^to nuke mc wandcT thither. 
Wander ( a word ) ipyr lliadowcs like my fclte. 
As cake the painc but cannot pluckc die pcL'c. 
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Lord hoir mtncdcs cfarow gizes id die Eaft, 
hiy ban dorh char^ the wacch^the momtng rile 
Dodi late each oMMiine fcertcc irom kUe reft , 
Not daring cnift the office of niiiie ciei. 
Whik Philoinelafics and Itng^ I firand OMil^ 
Aitd Willi her layes were auieduke the bike. 

• 

For ifac dodi wekome daylight widi her dict^ 
And diiuet away datkedieammg nighe 
Themg^fopadcc* Ipoftvnconiyprenrt 

Hjn haA his hcifH^and eies dieN: wiihea figi>9 

Sorrow changd tofolac^and iUade inou wnh IbrroWj 

For why, flie fig^u^and bod ine come ID morrow* 
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^ I hat Iikcd ot Ik r nuii>cr,as well a% well nuct •% U« 
1 ill lookinc OQ an Hn^htTiman, the t'aircft ihacciecmi 

Her tanoc fell a tumim;. 
Lone wa\ the comhac (ioubt^U, -hat loue with P«i>co»c 
To Iciuc the maiftcr louelute, oi kt}I thr r. Ulant knic;hi 
To put in pra^tife eiiher, alls it wa^ a tptc 

Vmo the niy damiclU 
But one muft be reefed, more iTuck!c wa^ the panic. 
That nothing could be Yfed^co curne thim hotii to ^aii 
For of the two the truiW kni cht was wounded with d;t* 

Mas Oie could noc hdpe ic. 
Thus ait with armcs contc nding^wis vivlor U i he djf 
Whch bv i gpft of learning, did bearc the tnird a.-, ay. 
Then taOaby the ktfncd nun bath got the Liiiv i;ay , 

F«r now n^ feng IS ended. 
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QN a ^a^ (alacke the day) 

Loue wnofc monch was cucr M jy 
Smcd a bloflbme psGng fair^ 
Playing in dicwancon ay re, 
Throauh the vduct Icaucs the wind 
All vnfcenc gan i> linage fi«id , 
Thac chelpiicr (.icke to death) 
Wiiht himfcltt: the hcajcfis brv.atli^ 
Ayre (quodi hr > chy chedc^s m.iy blowc 
Ayre, would I might triumph I'o 
Buc (alas)iny hand hach/worm-, 
Ncrc to pluckc tFiec from thy thnme, 
VafrTabcke) foryourbvainccc, 
Youdi^fiupc to pluck afweeCy 
Thou for nHioine I^uc would (wcare, 
Innobut an Ethiope were 
And deny bysoieltc ibr Iou^ 
TttcniigiDoraU for thy Lout, 
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Vi Y flocics fccdc not,my Fwcs breed not, 

My Rams fp.Cil r»or, all is aims: 
Louc I s dyiii$,Faiche& defy iiis^. 
Hares nenying, Caufcrofilus. 
All my merry liggcs .ire qiucc tc>r<7>t, 
All ray Lad.cs Ioucms loll (i;od a 01} 
Where her tudiwas firmcly fixt m Itjuc, 
There a nay is place without rcmoue. 
One filly croflc, wrought nil mv Icflc, 
O frowning fortune curfcd fickle dame. 
For now I fce,inconftancy, 
More in wow ui then ia men rcmainc. 
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' In 1>la<:ke matnc T, aO feaits fcomc T, 
LiHic harh forlome me, lining in duall: 
Hare is bleeding, all hdpc needing, 
O cmcll $>ecding, 6:aughccd with gall. 
My (licphcards pipe can ibund no dcalc. 
My weathers bell rings dolefiall knell. 
My curtaile dogge cKac wont to hatic plaid, 
rlaits not at aU but (ccmcs afraid. 
Wicb fiehes fodecpc^proatres to wecpe. 
In howGng wife,a> fee my dolefuU plt^hc. 
How ffchcs rdbund through hardes groioid 
Like a moulaod van(|ui(hc inenin blodie figbc. 








Clcare iicis fprinfi; noc, (Uccce birds Cngoot, 
i jrccne planc> bring not :o: cii ihcir die, 
Hcards Itoiids wccping^riarks all llccpingi 
Nimphcs blackc pctp:ng fcarctully: 
All our p(calltrc Iciio^n nc to vs poorc fwainor 
AH our incrric meetings on die pi ame^^ 
All our eucning fporc h-om v^ is tied. 
All our lojcis loltyfor louc is dead. 

Farewell fwectlouc thy Lke nerewas, 

I Of a I'wcet content the caulc of all my woe, 

Poorc Condon mult hue alone, 

Other hclpc for him I Ice that there h oonc 
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^ And (hLic ihc deut dm diou (houiaft ftdhe, 
La italbn mle things wor cbjr bUiM) 
As wcU as ^nqrCpanfall mschc) 
Take counfdl onomc wiler lead» 
Nadwr too young, nor jramwdL 

A^d when ebon oonft cfay ale 8D teO, 
Soioocli noc ihy coisng wni fled cak; 
Icaft Ihefodne fuboU oraaiie tiiidl» 
A Cr'p|ile (bone can biide a hik» 



But plainly (af tliou locift her wcD, 
Aadici her peilbiilbnhioiale. 
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WhjtuiotyiDcrtroiiiMP^btopobcbcBi 
Her drtkh' lookcs wil dlnieycT ing^ 
And dicn coo I Jtc (he w Jl rcpcncy 
Thx ch» d^onbU ber cldiirhc 
And twice drfreycr ic be da\', 

Thac wfakh wsfa icocncflit puKSwaqr* 

tf^hac diotig^ (he ftnie CO oy Her ftrcngdi^ 
And ban and brMle,ancl Giy the aiy: 
Her feeble force will ycdd at kneth. 
When craft harh can^t her thus to lay: 
Had women becne lb ilronf as men 
In fiwh you had HOC had a mou 
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And toherwiDfruBeill dif wun^ 
Spauc noc to ftciid,aiid chidBf ifat^ 
Where thy dcuR aiwamm pcaife 
By rifi^hig in thy Ladietcare^ 
The ftroo^caftl^ nwe 
The gol<ifn holler hens kdcwrac 

Scnie aKnics vnA aAind ontfty 

And m thy iutebehunhkime, 

Vnlctfc thy Lady ptQuevniuft, 

Prcafe neuer chou tDchu(e a new: 
When time (hall (enie»he ihou nor flado^ 
Toproffer though (he pur Ace back. 



IXfanbled wkhaii onNrasi flkcw: 
The crida nd CBfcs due iD then ftiffcey 
The Cock ch« treads the fliaU nockncMr^ 
Hane you nocheard k &i4 foil olt^ 
A WowMb Bif doih ftand tor ncMi^S^ 

Thioice Woam fill! to iHiPe with men, 
To(iiiiie«ftd BCMcrfercofiHnty 
Theicis fiuhcaiien(bvholrche») 
When tunc wkhai^c (hall dbemaiiab% 
WcBc bflcs all the ioyci » hed. 
One WoBun womU tnocbcr wed. 

Ite (Qftcncxi|[||h,)BOo oRKh I faae^ 
Ixidl that n^ naftidfc hcHc rajr feog^ 
She wiD not ftide «>rouBd meoo lb ~ 
Toaeach ■^fiounenbc (b long; 
Yet wifl (he blitih>eve be k (ud» 
To heaicher Ibcrai febcwcaid. 
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T lue ¥rkh me ind be my Loae, 

And wc will all the plcifurcs prouc . 
That hdlcs and vallics^ dales axul (iddsj 
And all the craggy irtouncaincs^ccld. 

There will we fie vpon the Ro^ ' 
And fee die Shephcards feed dKir flocks. 
By Ihallow Riuqfs, by uhofe Irak 
Melodious birds fing Mtdrigals. 

There win I make thee 4 Veil ttf Ro&Sy 
Whh a thouiaad fragrant poTes, 
Acap of flowers, aiida Kirtle 
Imbiodcrcdallwithleaiiesof Mirdc. 
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tk belt oTfltaw 9M YuTc budi^ 
Wi bCorallcyptana An'mlhirfs, 
And rf cKcit plcaiiicc t nty dure inoiae^ 
Thcnliiie wKb inc» and be ay LoMc. 

IT that die Wodd and Lane were foun^ 
.\nd onxh in euenr (hcpheardf cxNing^ 
Tb«f<: prcicy plea.*tim midtt me mouc^ 
To liuc with dice andbe m Lone 
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A S k feB vpoo a Day , 
^in die aiciiy MmHkflTMif, 
Sucmf in a plc^iiK (had^ 
Whirh a pmie of My rtlet waJcL 
Bcallct Old kapMod Bffds 4id hug, 
Traei dai powyand Planes 4d (pr«g: 
EiKty dung did baniOi oKMic, 
Saiic d^ Nighonpic alone. 
Shee(pooec Biid>taU loffemc^ 
Lcand her brcail fp-ciP a diamep 
AnddicfriunpdicdaUuIfl Dttcy, 
That 10 kcaec K was gircaK Pkcy , 
F«,fic,fia, now would Aic cry 
Tciii|Iciu,by and by: 
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That tt> bctre ber (b conplunc^ 
Scarce I coiildfiom cearctnftwir 
For her griefef fo liitdy {hownc^ 
Mode m : chinke vpoiHiuiic owae. 
Ah^chou;:!u lyhoa taoumdt In fiin^ 
None cakes pictyondif faune: 
Stnnclfe Trees, cbev catinoc hcare diee, 
RuthldTe Beares,chey will not dieoedwe. 
dig Pandion, he k dead: 

All cby friends are lapc in Lcidi 
All thy tcllow Birds doe ftig, 
Cardefleof thy (brcowin^ 
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Whilft as ficUc Fomme finldc;, 
Tlioa and I^werebochbe^d. 
Eaeiy one that flactcrs thee^ 
Is no firicnd in nuferie 
Words are eafic,bke tfaeimd, 
Faithftill friends are hard 
EueiY man will be chyfricnd, 
WhM cbou haft wheicwith toipend: 
Bucif ftore ofCrowncsbelcanc^ 
No nan will liipj^Iy chr warn 
Ifchatonebeprodi^aU, * 
Bouncifull diey wiU himcaH: 
And with fu ch4ike flancfing» 
Pioy biuiie wcse aXxig. 
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IfliebtaMiftioYkc, 

IttoWoMAbctbcbox, 
ThtfhtmmCi 
BiK^Faiciinr once doc fiowm^ 
Thc ni ttfw d Hiisycit w noiwit; 
Thev diacfawnd on biu brfaoiU 
Vfc hii coaMnj noaMt. 
HctduKHilifttiiMl 
HflCffiB Dc^coiocmlijri 
IfdMifofTOWyhcwillwBm: 
ItdiouwakcylictcaiMKicuRfA 
Thaiof cMoy tcicleya hocc 

Tme art ceiuincfigMCMo knowr 
FMbMftkna, fiKNB flMThif lot. 
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